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VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, } 200 ec’, 


The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 


the human system have only recently been recognised. It absorbs all 
BRAGG'S acidity and impure gases in the stomach and bowels, and thus gives 

a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 
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[ THE TOPIC OF TO-DAY. 
cieeeetach veep, THE OCCUPATION OF CYPRUS. 
INCREASE OF FEVER AT NICOSIA. 


‘*The fever here is increasing. Oaptain Rawson, the acting commandant, is 
down with it, and also Captain Hill, of the Goorkas, and about a dozen of his 
company. Unquestionsbly Nicosia is extremely unhealthy.” 

_ Alter suffering from FEVER FOUR TIMES, in each attack with very great 
“ severity, in fact three of them could not have been more dangerous or critical, 
from a very extensive and careful observation, extending over a » period of forty 
years, I am perfectly satisfied the “ true cause” of fever is a disorderéd condition 
rv ofthe liver, The office of the liver is to cleanse the blood, as a ecavenger might 
.. Sweep the streets, When the liver is not working properly, a quantity of effete 
matter is left floating in the blood. Under these circumstances, should the 
poison germ of fever Be absorbed, then the disease results ; on the contrary, any 
one whose liver end other organs are in a normal condition may be subjected to 
ogy the same conditions as to the contagi us influences, and yet escape the 
ever, This, I consider, explains the seeming mytery that some persons who 
are placed in circumstances peculiarly fi ble for the develop t of fever, 
who in fact live in the very midst of it, escape unscathed. This being the case, 
ethe ee cf keeping the liver in order cannot be over-estimated ; and I 
«diage pleasure.in directing attention te my FRUIT SALT, hich in the form of 
a pleasant beverage will correct the action of the liver, and thus prevent the 
many disastrous consequences ; not only as an efficient. meaus of warding off 
fevers and malarious diseases, but as a remedy for, and preventive of, bil'ous 
or sick headaches, constipation, vomiting, thirst, errors of eating and drinking, 
skin eruptions, giddiness, heartburn, &c, If its great value in keeping the body 
in health were universally known, no family would be without a supply. In 
Bier, forms of fever, or at the commencement. of aay fever, ENO’S,; FRUIT 
SALT acts asa specific, Noone can have 2 simpler or more efficient remedy; 
by its use the poison is thrown off and the blood restored toits healthy condi- 
tion, I used my FRUIT SALT in my last attack of fever, and I have every 
» »{ Peason to say it saved my life.—J, C. ENO, Hatcham Fruit Salt Works, 8.E. 
Af ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—IMPORTANT TO ALL TRAVEL- 
oLERS.—* Please send me half a dozen bottles of Eno’s Fruit Salt. I 
} have tried Eno’s Fruit Salt in America, India, Egypt, and on the 
Continent for almost every complaint, fever included, with the most 
satisfactory resylts. I can strongly recommend it to all travellers; in 
fact, I am never without it.—Yours faithfully, An EnerisHman, 
F.R.G.S., M.R.A,8., &., Executive Engineer, P,.W.D., Government 
of India, June 26, 1878.” 
CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked 
“ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without, you have been imposed on bya worth- 
less imitation, Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
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.G.H. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


(Immediately opposite the British Musewm), 
S. HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
For his improved PAINLESS method of adapting 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
a ; PAMPHLET FORWARDED GRATIS AND POST FREE 


TESTIMONIAL, ip 

My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her poms oe Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of 


bl i are at liberty to. use my name, 8. G, HUTCHINS, 
me. HJ cab ore mes r F By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.'S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 


FoR THE , 
TOILET and NURSERY.  Universaily-admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY. ALL CHEMISTS-AND PERFUMERS. 
CERTIFICATES of EFFICIENCY and PURITY from the first Analytical Chemists of 
the day will be forwarded on application to 98, UPPER THAMES STREET, London, and in 
future will be issued with every packet. 
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FIFTH THOUSAND, price Qs. 6d. 





BOUND IN CLOTH ANTIQUE. PRINTED ON TONED PAPER. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Enquirer. 


Rev. W. M. Whittemore, D.D: “ 


“The Author is the rector of a large parish in the City of London, and many young people 
; ask his advice on various religious questions, which are uppermost in their minds. When the 
young mind is opening to see the necessity and advantage of a religious life, it naturally desires 
counsel and direction. In twenty short chapters the author has embodied many: valuable counsels 
and wise directions which have already been most helpful to many young Christians. We very 
cordially recommend this admirable volume.”—Derbyshire Oourier, a 
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Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d., | | 


PRESSING ONWARD: |— 


EARNEST COUNSELS FOR HOLY LIVING. 


“ From beginning to end this work is worthy of an attentive study.”—Christian Globe. 


—a 


“It is nota book of dogmatic teaching, but one of kindly and useful help ; and will be a 
safe guide to any religious person whose mind may be seeking for godly counsel without having 
a friend at hand to converse with: The title is well chosen, for it is just the kind of book 
likely to help the reader to Press Onward in the heavenward journey.”—Derbyshire Oourier. q 


“ We strongly recommend this admirable little work.”—Church Bells. 


*,* The above two works*are intended, and are well suited, for young people about the time 
> .; --Of their, Confirmation. Clergymen desirous-of using them for this purpose will be supplied at a 
: CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION On DIRECT APPLICATION to the PUBLISHER. 
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A CURE FOR ALL!! 


Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 
own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, so 
as to reach any interna! Complaint, by these meang 
it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
LIVER, SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallivle 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted of 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and oll Skin Diseases, 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM, 
URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are - certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d, per box: 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
rs excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
bag ey of the stomach and bowels, 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 

Masink and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
co to the complexion. 
All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d, per box. 








THE 


CHRISTIAN ERA. 


The organ of the “Christian Era” Bible and Prayer Union. 
EDITED BY 


REV. J. MOUNTAIN. 





Price la. 


Published Monthly by Haveuron & Co., 10, 
Paternoster Row, E.C.; and may be had of 
all Booksellers. 








PACE WOODCOCK’S 





WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 


‘ @OOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 


GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT, 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisivg 
froma disordered. state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 





They are sold by all Medicine Vend in bores st 1s 1¢d., 
2s, 9d,, and 4s. 6d, each; or, should any ty occur, encloee 
14, 33 ‘or 54 Stamps, according to size to "PaGn | D, WOODCOCK 
Lincoln House, 8t, Faith’s, NURWICH (formerly of Lincoln), an 
they willbe sent free by return of word 





HOME FOR INCURABLE CHILDREN, 
33, MAIDA VALE. 
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If the young people in the enjoyment of health and vigour who read this book woud 


remember the crippled and ‘afflicted ‘children in ‘the above Home, and out of gratitude to 


God for their good. health and the use of their limbs, would collect among their friends 5s. a 
year, this Institution might enlarge its capabilities and minister to the comfort of thousands of 
these suffering children, for whom there is no provision in any Hospital or Home. 


Information may be had of L. 8. LLOYD, Esq., Secretary, 33, Maida Vale, W. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour AmoNGst THRE MANY TESTIMONIAIS RECEIVED WE BEG 


TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Deak Siz,—I to inform you that after having 


Pastry with less Butter. tried with my confréres the various apt par powders 

N- | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 

Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


in | 1 am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar = make it known,—Your moat obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | ; @. Waxnires, 
nutritious than that raised with | *Prcenational Behibition, Haore; late Tnstroc. 


tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain., 


Yeast. 

. eps ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D,, Analyst to the 
Bread may be made. with it.in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 
B TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 

Qu q in making Bread, P d Puddin all 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | jodship a ee eee 
necessary for the Dough to stand | beg bee ar api a) bd pas ele Tie 
° . < ard, Portsmouth; remarks, “I sho ike ing it 
and rise before it is put imto the | 71, gerierdl use at sea: it is the greatest bodx, lade 


oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 











To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Bonwicx’s Baxtxe Powpme 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state; then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, oF milk and water, in which s little salt has been previously dissolved, mizing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to miz it thoroughly ; make it inte 
small /oaves, which must be immediately put into_a quick oven. 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bouwior's Baxtne Powpsr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
site of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. Zo asvers 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes ont clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


S uld by Grocers, Druggists, and Oornchandlegs,.in-1d.,/2d.)\4d.; and 6ds-Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Bale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 








TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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MAURICE GREY’S VOW. 649 
MAURICE GREY’S VOW. 
BY MARY E. BEASLEY. 
CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE LITTLE “You remember him then, cousin 


PEACEMAKER. 
WHEN Maurice Grey entered the drawing- 
room of No. 1, Derby Villas, his first glance 
and movement were toward Millicent. 

Rising with her baby in her arm, and ad- 
vancing some steps to meet him, “ Cousin 
Maurice, she said, “this is indeed a 
pleasure.” 

‘“‘And to me too,” he answered, giving 
her his hand ; but as if any explanation he 
had to make were more especially due to her 
husband, he turned to him, saying, “I could 
not help calling when I knew you were all 
here.” 

“We are very pleased to see you,” 
answered Herbert, shaking hands, but with a 
certain dignity in his tone which might be 
taken to imply that if he and Millicent had 
chosen not to be pleased, Mr. Grey would 
only have had himself to blame. 

In his present temper Maurice did not like 
him less for it, nor for the somewhat marked 
manner in which in offering him a chair he 
placed it nearer to Millicent than to himself, 
as if he were determined to consider the call 
as made especially upon her. “This very 
Christian man,” he cogitated, “does not 
quite forgive me after all.” He was piqued 


into showing him that he meant to include 


him in his present civility. 

“Tam glad to see Millicent looking sowell,” 
he said, addressing him. “I had hardly 
expected as much from my sister’s report.” 

‘*Milly is much better since she came 
here,” was Herbert’s reply. He had seated 
himself at some distance, and Maurice was 
standing leaning against his knee. Bessie, 
conscience-stricken at her late behaviour, 
had placed herself under her mother’s pro- 
tection. 

“So,” thought Maurice Grey, “ that is the 
little fellow about whom I have had such 
dreams waking and sleeping. How your 
boy has grown, Milly!” he said, turning to 
his cousin, and then to her child with a look 
of unmistakable admiration and interest; 
“though it is the same face,” he added, 
meditatively. 

Herbert gave a pleased appreciative glance 
at his visitor, and a fond one at the little lad 
beside him. 

XL 


| Maurice?” asked Millicent. “I should hardly 
‘have thought you could have done, you saw 
| him such a very short time.” 
| Yes, I remember him,” was the answer, 
| with an intonation that might be interpreted 
‘into “One does not easily forget such a 
| face as that.” 
| Go and shake hands with Mr. Grey, 
| Maurice,” said Herbert, motioning the child 
| forward. 
| “Maurice!” Maurice Grey had known 
| that Millicent’s boy had been called after him, 
| and yet when for the first time he heard his 
name thus applied it gave him the strangest 
sensation. Maurice prepared to obey his 
father, but as he approached Mr. Grey the 
latter drew both little hands into his, and 
then after a moment or two’s silent inspection 
pushed back a stray lock that had fallen on 
the fair nobly shaped forehead and kissed it 
| gently, almost reverently. A delicious thrill 
| pervaded him as he did so. It seemed as if 
| that child-blood were passing through his 
| veins, and bringing with it a renewal of youth 
and happiness. He had to rouse himself as 
| from a dream. 
| You don’t know me,” he said, avoiding 
| the boy’s name as ‘he lifted him on his knee, 
| ‘but I hope we shall soon be friends.” 

“No,” answered Maurice, gaining confi- 
dence in his new position, I don’t know 
you; but I know who you are,” he volun- 
teered, with a gleam of delighted recogni- 
tion. 

“And who am I?” asked Mr. Grey, 
amused. 

“You're the Mr. Gwey I called after,” said 
Maurice, with evident satisfaction at his own 
powers of discrimination, and the object on 
which they were being exercised. 

‘IT suppose I am,” returned the said 
object, not quite pleased with the turn his 
conversation with his small friend was taking, 
and with an unusual shyness creeping over 
him. 

“And,” pursued Maurice, encouraged by 
Mr. Grey’s admission to renewed confidence, 
“you're the Mr. Gwey as was so kind to 
muvver.” 

“Hardly, I fear,” replied Maurice Grey 
in a low voice, and raising his eyes from the 
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child appealingly to Millicent. “That was 
another Mr. Grey, I think.” 

He had paused before speaking, but father 
and mother were both so stunned at the in- 
discretion of their firstborn that they remained 
dumb, doubting whether silence or apology 
would be the least annoying. 

“TI think you must be that Mr. Gwey,” 
pursued little Maurice considerately, and not 
at all abashed, “ ’cause that is why I called 
after you.”’ Then, as if expectant of further 
denial, “ You must be, ’cause farder said so, 
—didn’t you, farder?” And he turned 
eagerly round to Herbert. 

‘* Maurice!” said Herbert, severely, finding 
at last utterance to his vexation, “ how often 
have I told you not to repeat what you hear 
me and your mother say! You must forgive 
him, Mr. Grey,” he added, apologetically ; 
“though such a big boy, he is but a baby in 
age.” 

It had only been on rare occasions that 
our curate had spoken so sharply to his child, 
and the brightness had gone from the little 
fellow’s face in a moment, leaving a quiver- 
ing about the lips and something very like 
tears in the eyes. But he made a brave 
struggle, and kept from crying. Mr. Grey 
was only the more interested. Though the 
childish speech had unwittingly revealed 
Herbert’s generous feelings towards himself, 
he was a little unreasonably angry with him 
for having reproved Maurice. 

“Tt is you who must forgive him, Mr. 
Etheridge,” he responded, with a smile. “If 
he repeats what he hears, he has at least the 
merit of not repeating anything malicious.” 

There was the lightest wave of emotion in 
his voice just recognisable to a sensitive ear, 
and he had turned his eyes earnestly on Her- 
bert. The latter felt that though their glance 
conveyed something of gratitude, even of 
self-deprecation, it was not unmingled with 2 
certain scrutiny. A faint colour had momen- 
tarily risen to Maurice’s cheek, quickly yield- 
ing, however, to the proud self-control 
habitual to him ; but his little son’s speech 
and Mr. Grey’s glance, feeling as he did that 
he was being newly weighed and measured, 
made Herbert blush like a girl. 

“ You have not told us how you left cousin 
Fanny ?” asked Millicent. 

“Qh, better, much better than a year or 
two back. She vows that last winter shall 
be her last abroad. She is so enamoured of 
Ashdale, that I don’t think she will be per- 
suaded to leave it this summer at least.” 

“ But you used to like Ashdale, cousin 
Maurice,” said Millicent, thoughtlessly. 





“Ves, I used to,” replied Mr. Grey, em- 
phatically, and emphasizing the emphasis by 
turning his deep grey eyes meaningly towards 
her. He was angry with himself the moment 
afterwards, for he had brought the colour to 
the wife’s face now as well as to the hus- 
band’s. “I had better never have come,” 
he soliloquized. ‘“ My first resolution was 
the right one after all.” But he was there, 
and he could not go yet. “I suppose in 
different moods one likes different places,” 
he said, after a pause, turning to Herbert. 
“ Ashdale, I grant, is a place to live in; its 
very sweetness, however, becomes mono- 
tonous at times.” 

“‘ There are sweet spots here at Gritstone 
as well as grand ones,”’ replied Herbert, thus 
appealed to, ‘the Lovers’ Chasm, forinstance.” 

“Yes, perfect. I have been there this 
afternoon since church,—how many times 
before I could not say.” 

“Tt was all new to me,” said Herbert, 
‘and I had another enjoyment besides the 
mere beauty of the place—hunting for 
flowers.” 

“ Though I have been so often,” answered 
Mr. Grey, “there is a wild rose in bloom 
now I never noticed before. I suppose this 
is the first time I have been here so early in 
the season. We used to come in August 
generally,—didn’t we, Milly?” He turned 
towards Millicent for a moment, then hardly 
awaiting her assent, again addressed Herbert: 
“T was fond of shooting at one time—at 
least, I preferred the moors with a gun,—now 
I prefer them without one.” 

Herbert smiled. “And the rose,” he said, 
“I know which you mean, I think—the z¢/- 
Josa, is it not?” 

“ Right, no doubt, though I did not see 
it nearer than the ledge of the rocks above— 
only some petals were wafted down.” 

“T found it higher up in the fields at the 
head of the chasm,” interposed Herbert. 

“Vou were keener sighted than I,” replied 
Maurice Grey; “or perhaps,” he added, 
almost as if to himself, “ you were less pre- 
occupied.” 

“My guide-book says that the Jacob’s 
ladder grows on the road-side past the 
chasm, but I have not yet succeeded in find- 
ing it. It should be in flower by this.” 

“Herbert is collecting for his herbarium,” 
remarked Millicent. 

“ Then you ought to have ——”’ the Pol- 
monium, Mr. Grey was going to say, but he 
corrected himself in time, recollecting that 
Herbert had used the English appellation,— 
“the Jacob’s ladder,” he said. “ I remember 
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hunting for it once before when I was here, 
but the bloom was over, and it is difficult to 
detect the leaf among so much herbage unless 
one knows the exact spot. I suppose you 
know that the butterfly orchis grows in a 
field beyond Larch Copse ?” 

“No, I did not. I have a specimen, I know, 
but not over well preserved. Orchids are 
difficult to manage—at least, I have found 
them so.” 

“They are, no doubt. Then there is the 
yellow pansy, with a purple variety, grow on 
the moor higher up—a kind of miniature 
edition of the one that is being introduced 
into our gardens.” 

* T have not been up the moors yet: Milly 
has not been capable of much walking at 
present. I hope before we leave we shall be 
able to do more.” 

“You are staying for some time, I sup- 
pose ?” asked Mr. Grey. 

“TI have three Sundays—at least, I might 
have three, though I have arranged to go back 
for the middle one,—so Millicent will have 
nearly a month from home. We came last 
Tuesday.” 

“ And you go back for next Sunday ?” 

“Yes, on Friday, —for my own pleasure— 

’s,” explained Herbert, anxious 





not my vicar’s, 
to exonerate Mr. Wyecliffe from all suspicion 
of selfishness. 

“Well, I hope the change will do you 
good, Milly ;” and Maurice turned towards 
his cousin. ‘‘You are in the best situation, 
I think, here on the Broad Walk. Air could 
not be purer.” 

“Yes—so delicious after Chesterton !” 
responded Millicent. 

“Come, Milly!” said Herbert, smiling, 
“we mustn’t abuse the town of our adoption. 
Yes, this is certainly the best situation,” he 
added ; “ but our holiday is altogether owing 
to Mr. Wyecliffe’s kindness, and it was his 
especial wish that we should take rooms in 
one of these houses.” 

It cost our curate something to make this 
avowal. It was a little hard to acknowledge 
to Mr. Grey that he was dependent for his 
recreation on another’s charity, and it was 
painful to confess it to one who might in- 
terpret his communication as a reproach 
on himself, on whom Millicent had a nearer 
claim than either had on Mr. Wyecliffe. He 
felt, however, it was only just to himself and 
to his vicar to be without concealment. 
Mr. Grey knew the scantiness of his means, 
and might not unnaturally suppose him to be 
spending his money more lavishly than he 


Certainly the confession was not lost upon 
his visitor. ‘Twice within the last two hours 
he reflected he had misjudged his old rival. 
He had, he now found, a special and sufficient 
reason for this seeming extravagance, and he 
had also discovered that his feelings towards 
himself were more generous than those he 
had credited him with. His reflections were 
quickly broken in upon by a knock at the 
door, and Rachel opening it. She had not 
been informed of Mr. Grey’s advent, and had 
come to fetch Maurice to take him to church. 
On seeing the strange caller she was about 
to withdraw with an apology for intruding, 
but Millicent stopped her. “You can take 
Maurice, Rachel,” she said. 

“Or would you like me to stay at home 
and mind allthe children, ma’am ?” said Mrs. 
Flowers, coming forward. 

‘‘T think not, Rachel,” was the answer: 
‘‘you must not miss church, and I should 
like to go myself to-night.” 

“Do not let me prevent you or Mr. 
Etheridge from going to church,” interposed 
Maurice Grey. “I will not stay two 
minutes longer, but I think you have plenty 
of time yet.” 

“No one is going but Maurice,” said 
Millicent. ‘ Rachel will take him. Herbert 
and I go to-night.” 

Maurice Grey had kept his little namesake 
on his knee all the time he had been discuss- 
jing the special flora of Gritstone; and 
though neither had spoken to the other since 
the child’s too venturous speech, there had 
been subsequent glances and passages of 
growing intimacy between them. Mr. Grey 
was a man who was always well—never over 
drest, yet he had no ornament visible save 
an unobtrusive watch-chain. Maurice’s last 
feat of daring had been to touch it once or 
twice tenderly, and to look somewhat 








had any right to do. 


appealingly into the face of its owner. The 
movement had not been altogether unnoticed 
by the latter, but he had reasons of his own 
for not producing the watch. Much as 
Maurice had reckoned of going to church, it 
was a little hard to be taken away and not 
shown the hidden treasure. 

“ Ah! well, another day that, I hope,” 
said his new friend, in a conciliatory voice, 
following the direction of the child’s longing 
eyes as he lifted him gently from his knee. 
“ Good-bye, Maurice.” 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Gwey.” 

We know that Maurice Grey was not given 
to demonstration, and so, though he would 
have liked it well enough, he did not repeat 
his initiative kiss, only pressed the little 
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proffered hand, but his eyes followed the 
child’s departing figure as he left the room. 
“ He is like his mother,” he said, turning to 
Herbert, “‘ except the eyes,” he added, slowly. 

“And those are Herbert’s over again,” 
said Milly, pleased at this discriminating 
analysis. “Yes, everybody says that 
Maurice is like me, and Bessie like her 
father.” 

“T have not yet been introduced either to 
Bessie or baby,” remarked her cousin. 

“ Bessie, where are you?” exclaimed 
Millicent, turning round and missing her little 
girl. 

Herbert laughed. ‘Hidden under the 
sofa,” he said, “ just behind the folds of your 
dress. Come, Bessie, come out and speak to 
Mr. Grey.” 

Bessie made a slight movement, which 
ended in as perfect stillness as before. 

* Ah, that accounts for the mystery,” said 
Maurice, laughing, ‘‘for I thought. I saw a 
little girl when I first came in, but looking 
round again, she had suddenly vanished. I 
was taken up with—with Maurice, I suppose, 
and had almost forgotten. But don’t disturb 
her, Mr. Etheridge,” he added, rising and 
moving towards Millicent on the sofa, behind 
which Herbert was stooping and trying to 
persuade Bessie to come forth. ‘“ Don’t dis- 
turb her—I must say good-bye now. You 
will let me come and make her acquaintance 
another day ?” 

“Must you go?” asked Herbert and 
Millicent at once. 

“ Well—must isa strong word, though I used 
it,” confessed Maurice: “I will at least be 
introduced to your baby, Milly.” 

“This is my little Herbert, and I hope 
you admire him, cousin Maurice,” said 
mamma. 

“Well, he does seem a pretty baby for 
his age,” admitted Maurice. “Is he always 
asleep as he is now?” he added, with grave 
comicality. 

“No, he wakes sometimes and cries,” 
put in papa, rather maliciously, it must be 
owned. 

“Then I will be careful not to disturb 
him, if only out of compassion for Mr. 
Etheridge,” said Maurice Grey, exchanging 
a knowing smile with Herbert, who was still 
standing behind the sofa. 

“How unfeeling men are!’ protested 
Millicent, drawing herself up with a pre- 
tended air of maternal offence that reminded 
Maurice of the Millicent of the past ; “they 
seem always to forget they were babies them- 
selves once.” She was really overjoyed 





at finding her old friend and her husband on 
$0 easy terms—such as she would hardly have 
thought possible a few hours back. “ Do sit 
down, cousin Maurice,” she said persua- 
sively, after a short pause. “I assure you 
neither Herbert nor I were going to church 
this afternoon.” 

** Do, Mr. Grey,” urged Herbert, motion- 
ing to the vacant seat on the sofa, and, as 
his visitor yielded, placing himself a chair 
at a short distance. 

“Do you preach again to-night, Mr. 
Etheridge?” asked Maurice, somewhat 
abruptly. 

‘No, not to-night,” was the brief answer. 
It was not so much the question as its 
suddenness, and the interest with which it 
was put, ill concealed by assumed indifference, 
that made our curate consciously reticent. 

“Well, I think you must want rest as well 
as your wife,” was Mr. Grey’s somewhat 
evasive rejoinder, though not before the 
slightest shadow of disappointment had 
passed over his face, and he turned in appeal 
to Millicent. 

“So I have been telling him,” she an- 
swered, glancing gratefully at the speaker, 
but resting her eyes fondly on Herbert. 
She would have liked very much to ask 
Mr. Grey what he thought of her husband’s 
sermon, but that was out of the question: 


she felt sure he liked it, still she wanted to || 


hear how much. 

‘Have you any engagement to-morrow— 
any particular plan?” inquired Maurice 
after a slight pause. 

“No, no particular plan,” replied Her- 
bert ; “‘we may perhaps have a short drive. 
I promised our kind vicar that Milly should 
have two or three drives a week,” he added, 
feeling again irresistibly drawn into an ex- 
planation of what might have seemed 
extravagance on his part. 

“You said you had not been on the 
moors. I suppose you have not climbed the 
Edge then?” 

“No, the two drives we have taken have 
been on comparatively low ground.” 

“‘ Will you let me persuade you to come 
with me to-morrow? We could drive to a 
point in the road, which is not more 
than half a mile from the top of the Edge. 
If Millicent were afraid of the walk, she 
would not mind perhaps waiting in the 
carriage for us: we should not be long away.” 

“ Certainly I should not mind,” responded 
Millicent, heartily. “It would be most 
delightful, would it not, Herbert?” 

To do her justice, it was not so much the 
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thought of a pleasant drive, even under the 
escort of her old and much-missed friend, 
that made her face so radiant with happi- 
ness—rather a natural exultation that, after 
these years of prejudice and estrangement, 
her cousin was about to allow himself to 
appreciate her husband, at least in some 
small measure, as she believed he deserved 
to be appreciated. 

“Tt is very kind of Mr. Grey,” said Her- 
bert after a short pause, somewhat over- 
powered, and mystified by his visitor’s 
unlooked-for friendliness. ‘ Are you sure it 
will not be too much for you, Milly? It is 
more of an expedition than you have ventured 
on yet.” 

“We could simply drive to the shoulder 
of the hill and back again,” suggested 
Maurice, ‘if Millicent felt that it would tire 
her too much to wait for us.” 

** But I am sure it would not,” protested 
Milly, “ indeed it would not, Herbert !” and 
she looked appealingly at her husband, as if 
to deprecate any refusal. 

‘Then I am sure we shall be very pleased 
to go,” said Herbert, turning to Mr. Grey. 
“Thank you very much,” he added, warmly, 
feeling perhaps that his first reception of 
Maurice’s overture had been somewhat 
cold. 

“Tt is I who have to thank you,” re- 
sponded the other quietly, though not without 
emphasis: “and now as to time.” 

“What time should you prefer? Either 
morning or afternoon will suit us perfectly 
well,—will it not, Milly ?” 

“ Oh yes, perfectly.” 

“ If you are sure of that, I should counsel 
the morning. If clear we should catch 
Snowdon and the Malvern range; but the 
more the sun gets to the westward the greater 
will be the difficulty.” 

“TI quite see that,” replied Herbert. 

“Will ten be too soon, then—or shall we 
say half-past ?” 

“IT think the sooner the better, it will be 
cooler—don’t you, Herbert ?” 

As Herbert acquiesced baby awoke with 
the little cry his father had predicted, and 
Mr. Grey, beginning to feel himself in the 
way, though evidently unwilling to go, again 
rose to take his leave. 

“You will bring the children, Milly?” he 
said, “ Maurice and Bessie, at any rate,” he 
urged, seeing hesitation on the faces of both 
parents. He asked Bessie for politeness’ 
sake, Maurice because he really wanted him. 
There was nothing, however, in voice or 
manner that betrayed his motives, and 





Millicent thanking him appealed to her 
husband to decide. 

“As Mr. Grey is so kind,” answered 
Herbert, “we will take Maurice, love, and 
Bessie too if—if she is in a humour to be 
taken ;” and the father smiled somewhat 
grimly, his visitor in the meantime looking 
considerably amused at this confession of 
paternal helplessness. 

While he still lingered, little Herbert, who 
after all was not a cross baby, had quieted 
under his mother’s dexterous management, 
for if not always quite judicious with her 
elder children, Millicent possessed much 
natural tact as a nurse, and had besides 
profited from time to time by Mrs. Flowers’ 
suggestions. He now opened his dark blue 
eyes—what baby has not blue eyes at three 
months old?—but these eyes had long 
soft lashes, and there was a depth of 
meaning in them, or seemed to be, as he 
fastened them on Mr. Grey with just a tear 
glistening in each. 

“ Really, Milly,” said Maurice, surveying 
the delicately chiselled little face, ‘I must 
admit baby is quite a beauty. Who is he 
like, I wonder?” he added, in a half-medita- 
tive, half-absent tone. 

‘You always fancy him like your mother, 
don’t you, Herbert?” said Millicent, in a 
subdued voice, again appealing to her hus- 
band. 

“ Ves,” was the answer; “ there is a remark- 
able likeness, I think, for so young a child.” 

At the mention of Herbert’s mother, 
Maurice Grey had given a slight though 
visible start, and turned his eyes instinctively 
from both speakers. Presently he raised 
them again towards Herbert, who, it must be 
confessed, was watching with considerable 
interest the result of Millicent’s simple 
observation. Ata glance the two men both 
knew not only that the thoughts of each were 
recurring to the past, but that the other was 
cognizant that it was so. Herbert was the 
first to speak. 

“Tt is strange how our little ones reflect 
us,” he remarked, willing to break the silence, 
and glad to hazard the most trite observa- 
tion with that object. 

_ “Yes,” responded Mr. Grey, “and yet 
more strange if they did not—is it notso?” 
he added, meditatively. , : 

“They repeat us with a difference,” said 
Herbert. , 

‘Ah, you are analytical, I know. But we 
shall tire your wife.” It was the second 
time that Maurice had thus styled Millicent. 
“ Good-bye, Milly,” he added, ‘I shall write 
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and tell Fanny what good fortune I have had 
at Gritstone. Good-bye, Mr. Etheridge—ten 
o'clock please, then. I will bring the carriage 
up the road at the back, and run down and 
let you know.” 

“I think I may promise that we shall be 
ready,” said Herbert. ‘Nay, Mr. Grey, I 
will go downstairs with you.” 

Neither spoke on the way to the 
door, but as Herbert opened it, and they 
stood for a moment on the threshold, their 
eyes again met, and once more each divined 
the thoughts of the other as before. Then 
they shook hands, and whereas at his 
entrance Maurice had done soconventionally, 
and Herbert with a spice of reticence, there 
was now something of real cordiality in the 
grasp of the former, and a reciprocity of 
warmth in that of the latter. There was 
besides a look of hesitation in Maurice’s eyes, 
as if he had something left unsaid, or at least 
as if he were unwilling to leave. But he only 
bade another good-bye, adding as he walked 
away, “Be sure to bring the children, Mr. 
Etheridge.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII—UP THE EDGE, 


LittLE Maurice looked the picture of 
delighted content when the next morning, by 
the side of his new friend, he drove out of 
Gritstone on the road to the Edge. Mr. 
Grey, in virtue of the temporary ownership of 
the carriage, had insisted that Herbert 
should take the vacant seat of honour beside 
Millicent, placing himself and his little name- 
sake back to the horses. Bessie, having 
intimated her willingness to come, was 
seated between her parents, preferring that 
dignified position to her father’s knee ; and 
Maurice was now engaged in trying to over- 
come her mingled shyness and obstinacy, 
but with no apparent result. Millicent’s 
“Come, Bessie, do speak to Mr. Grey,” and 
Herbert’s somewhat more serious remon- 
strances, were only effectual in inducing the 
courted young lady to withdraw behind her 
father and mother, much as a molested snail 
would seek the refuge of its shell. Her 
brother regarded her with an air of superiority 
and amusement, though for some time 
in silence. “I think I know what would 
make her come,” he said at last, looking up 
to Maurice Grey, “I think I do.” 

“Well, Maurice, what is it?” was the 
answer. 

“TI think if you were to show her your 
watch, Mr. Gwey, then she would come—I 
think she would.” 


Mr. Grey laughed, but with a certain con- 
sciousness. He laughed, thinking, ‘ Well, 
my little hero is not quite a selfless being 
after all,” remembering at the same time a 
past interview in which that hidden watch 
had borne a conspicuous part. He did not 
produce it at once. If he did so at all it 
should be for Maurice’s pleasure rather than 
for Bessie’s. ‘‘ Would you like to see my 
watch, Maurice ?” he asked after a pause, 
drawing the little fellow closer to him, though 
with ever so slight a motion. 

“Yes,” confessed Maurice, 
guiltily. 

“ Maurice, you must not he troublesome,” 
interposed Herbert. 

“He is not troublesome—not to me,” 
answered Mr. Grey, with just a perceptible 
touch of resentment in his tone. It was not 
unobserved by our curate, and—he could 
hardly tell why—a new vague dread came 
over him that henceforth his boy was not to 
be altogether his own. 

Maurice Grey drew out his watch. It was 
Millicent’s old one. He had not always 
worn it—only at intervals, It had lain for 
some months locked ina drawer in his study, 
but before setting out for ~— shire his mind 
had recurred to Millicent, and to a time that 
in the distance had seemed all happiness, 
and with that recurrence he had opened the 
drawer and put onher watch andchain. He 
took them with him as a kind of safeguard— 
a remembrance of what his life had once 
been. He could not tell her that, yet how 
differently she must interpret his wearing it! 
He was too true to mislead her altogether. 

“T do not always wear it, Milly,” he said, 
“‘T happened to bring it with me when I 
came away ; perhaps it was some intuition 
that I was about to meet its old owner.” 

He looked up with a smile, first to 
Millicent, and then almost apologetically to 
her husband. He took it for granted that 
Herbert knew the history of the watch, 
which indeed he did, though hardly in detail. 
Yet what could he say? He was trying to 
think of a fitting observation, when little 
Maurice broke in, “It is very pretty, but 


somewhat 


not so pretty as muvver’s. And _ it’s 
not so large as farder’s,’ he resumed, 
finding his first remark unchallenged: 


“farder’s is—oh so large! it was farder’s 
farder’s once, wasn’t it, farder? and 
muvver’s is so pretty—it has beautiful blue 
stones, it has. Wouldn’t you like to see it, 
Mr. Gwey? Muvver would show it you, 
wouldn’t you, muvver?” 

with a 





Maurice spoke very excitedly, 
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childish pride in the evident superiority of 
his parents’ belongings, and entirely un- 
conscious of the barbs with which his words 
were winged. 

‘Maurice, you are an irreclaimable little 
chatterbox !” said Millicent, with a meaning 
smile at her cousin and an appealing one at 
her husband. 

“‘Milly’s watch goes splendidly,” said 
Herbert, coming rather late to her aid ; “‘ and 
Maurice is right, I never saw a more beauti- 
ful one. Show Mr. Grey, my love, how 
perfectly the turquoises have kept their 
colour.” Millicent obeyed. As she did so 
she seemed to be acting as ina dream. She 
had often pictured to herself a reconciliation 
between her cousin and husband, but now it 
seemed to have arrived, it differed in every 
particular from her previous delineation. 
She had slipped off the chain with the 
watch, and had put both into Maurice’s hand 
for inspection. 

“ Yes—very well,” he remarked, referring 
probably to what Herbert had said as to the 
preservation of the colour of the stones. 

“ It is bootiful, Mr. Gwey, isn’t it?” interro- 
gated his little namesake, not satisfied with 
such ambiguous admiration. 

But Maurice Grey only put his hand on the 
child’s shoulder, and answered with a look 
half amused, half meditative. 

In the meantime this display of watches 
had sufficiently excited Bessie to tempt her 
from her hiding-place, and she sat up making 
silent comments on Mr. Grey with an ex- 
pression in her eyes at once of shyness and 
curiosity. 

She had, however, lost her chance of 
examining his watch, which he had replaced 
without seeming at all inclined to reproduce 
It. 

The drive was suggestive, and though now 
and then therewere pauses in theconversation, 
such pauses became less awkward and more 
rare, and subjects were touched upon to 
which one or the other party had at first 
been afraid to allude. Little Maurice’s 
innocent remarks ran through all. He had 
shrewdly discovered that not only would 
Mr. Grey not snub him himself, but that 
he wasimpatient of any snubbing he might 
receive in his presence, and he became 
proportionately communicative. As for Mr. 
Grey, the great pleasure of the present 
moment was so delicious to him, it had 
come so unexpectedly, and he must 
acknowledge so undeservedly, that he gave 
himself up to its full enjoyment. 

“JT had no idea you were so fond of 


children, Cousin Maurice,’ said Millicent, 
unconsciously, when her cousin had intimated 
the third time that Maurice’s prattle, instead 
of being wearisome, was positively delightful 
to him. 

“TI always cared for your boy, Milly,” he 
answered, with something of reproach in his 
tone. But almost immediately afterwards 
he addressed Herbert, and in a few minutes 
they were absorbed in discussing the millstone 
grit, the staple of the high lands to which 
they were approaching. 

On nearing the steeper part of the road, 
Maurice Grey, who was sparing of horseflesh 
even when only hired, and who was besides 
a little impatient of the confinement of a 
Gritstone fly, proposed to walk up the hill, and 
was quickly seconded by Herbert. Little 
Maurice wanted to get out too, but was told 
that he would have plenty of walking when 
they had reached their halting-place. The 
conversation between the two pedestrians 
still turned on geology. Mr. Grey, finding 
our curate an intelligent and appreciative 
listener, became the more communicative, and 
Herbert soon learnt that he had a detailed 
personal acquaintance with nearly every 
feature of the surrounding country. 

“When we reach the top of the Edge,” he 
said, ‘* we can trace the two formations for 
many miles.” 

Thus amicably they arrived at that point 
of the road of which Maurice had previously 
spoken, where the carriage would be of no 
further avail. Here it was settled that all 
should get out, but that, if Millicent found 
the way too fatiguing, she should return with 
Bessie. 

“As for that mite, we can easily carry 
her,” insisted Mr, Grey, when it had been 
suggested that the walk might be too much 
for the child. 

Their path lay through high banks of ling 
and heath, and though the ascent was not 
steep, it was somewhat rugged, and Millicent, 
soon deciding that discretion was the better 
part of valour, proposed before they had 
gone halfway towards the summit to return 
slowly, taking with her her little girl. The 
two gentlemen were thus left alone save for 
Mauri¢e. Presently the ground became 
rougher, and Herbert, seeing the iittle fellow 
inclined to lag behind, lifted him in his 
arms. A slight pang of jealousy smote 
Maurice Grey as he noticed the confiding 
manner in which the child tightened his 
hold of his father’s neck. There was a 
pause in the conversation for some minutes. 





Perhaps it was partly that each began to be 
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sufficiently intimate with his companion to 
make such a pause possible without awkward- 
ness. Yet soon it was evident that our 
curate’s silence was attributable to a further 
cause, for when Mr. Grey again addressed 
him, the extra exertion made him speak 
with difficulty. 

“Let me carry him,” petitioned Maurice 
Grey, “he will not hurt me.” 

Was it fancy, or was there indeed a flash 
of triumph in the eye of the stronger man— 
a glorying in the superiority of his physical 
strength, which made Herbert draw his child 
closer to him while answering with a little 
gasp, “I like to carry him, thank you”? 

Mr. Grey smiled mentally, and again, 
when a minute afterwards Herbert put the 
boy down, saying, ‘‘ Now, Maurice, you can 
walk a little. But Maurice soon flagged 
again, and looked up wistfully at his father. 
‘What, you want another ride, my boy ?” said 
Herbert ; “ give a spring, then.” 

“Nay, Mr. Etheridge,” interposed his 
companion, with a smile from which the 
triumph had been eliminated, “it is my 
turn now. Maurice is here by my special 
invitation, and I am bound to provide for his 
transit ;’ ’ andin spite ofthe other’ sprotestations, 
he was soon walking along carrying the 
little fellow. ‘Come, Maurice,” he said 
presently, “ that will never do! You must take 
tighter hold of me than that: you are not 
afraid of me, are you?” 

“ No, I’se not afraid, I think.” 

7 Ah, I thought not—just so—that’s it— 
lean a little more towards me—that’s exactly 
right—now we might go very well to the end 
of the world together.” The last words 
were uttered half aloud in a kind of dreamy 
tone, but a slight start from Herbert roused 
the speaker, and all at once he began to be 
confidential. “You will think me strange, 
Mr. Etheridge, but isn’t, it odd—only four 
nights since I dreamt I was carrying this 
very child just as lam now? IfI were super- 
stitious, I don’t know what I should fancy.” 

“You mean you dreamt you were carrying 
Maurice ?” asked the father somewhat scared. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Grey, “I did not think 
of his name, but I knew that it was he ”— 
“that it was Millicent’s boy,” he was on the 
point of saying, but checked himself in time. 

“It was very strange certainly,” said 
Herbert after a pause, that dim vague 
feeling again coming over him that Maurice 
Grey was destined to separate him in some 
way from his child. 

“If one believed in dreams and presenti- 





really think—I don’t know what one would 
think,” he broke off, with a complacent 
smile intimating his superiority to any 
such credence. But a moment after he 
remembered how in the horror of darkness 
of his dream he had been unable to 
retain the burden that he was conscious 


even then of being so celicious to 
him, and with that memory his face 
clouded. 


They had now approached the summit of 
the Edge, and a wide expanse of country 
spread before them. Acquainted as he was 
with every feature of interest, Mr. Grey 
pointed out one by one to ‘Herbert the 
grand mountainous masses of the Peak lying 
not far off to the north, with the limestone 
pinnacles and gorges more immediately at 
their feet—to the west the faint yet 
perfectly visible line which marked where 








ments,” pursued his companion, “one would 


Snowdon towered above his fellows of the 
Cambrian group—southward, and unembar- 
rassed by any accompanying elevation, the 
clear granite outline of the Malvern range— 
more directly south and in nearer neighbour- 
hood, richly watered lands famed for their 
dairy produce—eastward, far away, Basville, 
with its sandstone rock rising above its here 
unseen river ; while between it and them the 
country was diversified by many a fantastic 
deep cavernous glen—by lovely stretches of 
river and park, tor and woodland, or distant 
moors enriched by fern and heather. 

There had been a strong breeze in the 
valley below, which had increased during the 
ascent, but here on the top of the Edge all 
the winds seemed loosed. 

“ This zs glorious,” said Herbert,with a little 
involuntary sigh expressive of intense enjoy- 
ment, as, having surveyed the scene, he and 
his companion seated themselves on the grass, 
Maurice beside them. 

“Tt is gloryous, isn’t it, Mr. Gwey?” 
chimed in the child, with an appealing look 
at his new friend, who was fain to acquiesce. 

“You will think me very untravelled,” 
explained Herbert, with a smile, “but this is 
the nearest to a mountain that I have ever 
climbed.” 

‘“* Yes, and there are people who have been 
in France and Switzerland, and further, who 
have never thought it worth while to come 
hither.” 

“ Yet you, who have seen so much, think it 
so?” 

“Certainly I do. Every scene has its 
own beauties. Nature is exhaustless in her 
combinations ; it is only the dullard who 
accuses her of sameness. Yet, to be frank, 
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your enjoyment of this is probably keener 
than mine.” 

Herbert looked at his companion inquir- 
ingly, but the latter did not vouchsafe any 
further explanation of his remark. On the 
contrary, he began to point out several 
objects of interest he had before omitted, and 
not long after suggested theirreturn lest Milli- 
cent should be tired of waiting. Onthe way 
back he insisted upon carrying Maurice 
wherever the path was especially trying to 
the little feet. The child wasin high glee, 
and became more and more at ease with 
him. The descent being quicker than the 
ascent, the carriage was soon reached. 
Millicent, who was holding in her hand a 
large bunch of heather which she had been 
gathering, had already seated herself with 
Bessie, and after a few phrases of greeting 
and condolence at her having been deprived 
of the view they had just enjoyed, the two 
gentlemen took their places, and orders were 
given to return home. 

There was a good deat of chit-chat on the 
way, and inquiries were made by Millicent 
concerning one old acquaintance and another 
in the village and neighbourhood of Ashdale, 
which were to the best of his ability 
cheerfully responded to by her cousin. 
Drawing near to Gritstone, they passed a 
party of childrenon ponies. Little Maurice’s 
eyes followed them with an expression of 
longing interest which did not escape the 
observation of Mr. Grey. 

“ Ah, Maurice,” he said, “I know what 
you were thinking.” 

“What was I thinking, Mr. Gwey ?” 

“You were thinking how nice it would be 
to ride on one of those little ponies.” 

“Was I?” replied Maurice, innocently. “I 
think I was thinking so,” he added, reflec- 
tively. 

“T guessed right then, didn’t I?” was 
Mr. Grey’s grave rejoinder, but there was 
an amused twinkle in his eyes nevertheless. 

There was further an expression of a 
certain purpose which made Herbert say, 
speaking to the child, “ Maurice is much too 
little a boy to ride on a pony yet, even if he 
ever learn to ride at all.” 

“Oh,” said Maurice Grey to himself, “I 
suppose he means me to understand that he 
expects nothing from me for his boy, and 
therefore does not wish for my interference.” 
This kind of fencing of Herbert’s somewhat 
amused and interested him onthe whole. If 
his advances had been met with too great 
avidity he would probably have been dis- 
gusted, and retracted them at once. As it 


was, he began to look upon our curate as a 
rather pleasing study. 

When he went back to his hotel he won- 
dered, remembering how much less Milli- 
cent had occupied his attention than a short 
time since he could have supposed possible 
under the circumstances. It had been a 
pleasure to him to see her face, to hear her 
voice; but he had suffered little or none of 
the pain which he had long supposed would 
have been the inevitable attendant of that 
pleasure—the pain of realizing that another 
had not only the juster claim to, but the 
superior control of her affections. Admitting, 
as he did, that Millicent’s character had 
developed, and that more happily than it 
would probably have done under his guid- 
ance, he recognised not only that his life 
had been set apart from hers, but that he 
had no strong desire that it should be other- 
wise. He would always feel tenderly and 
reverently towards her as to a dear younger 
sister, but he would not, he thought, hence- 
forth regret the failure of a closer connection 
between them. 

It was with a kind of disappointment that 
he realized this—a something of self-con- 

















tempt at his own inconstancy. Had he not || 
believed his sentiments towards her unalter- || 


able ? 
been, could she have reciprocated them. 
Was it not then rather a matter of congratu- 
lation than reproach that he should find what 
he had for years supposed an insuperable 
obstacle to further communications between 
them to be merely a reflection of the past? 
And if so, why should he torment himself 
and others by adhering to his rash resolu- 
tion ? 

Yet to break not only his resolve, but his 
word! Unguarded this might have been, 
| but having passed it, could he retract it ? 

Retract it? why, he had already retracted 
|it! On what assumption, save the tie of old 
relationship and affection, had he called on 
Millicent and her husband, and planned the 
excursion which he had that morning made 
with them? Further, on what other assump- 
tion had he sought for her recognition more 
than a year since at the —— Junction? 
He had already broken his vow—if vow it 
could be called,—in part, at least. 

There yet remained the opening to her the 
doors of her old home. So far he had 
studiously avoided implicating himself as to 
his future action in this respect, and for the 
present he would still do so. He felt that 
he should yield altogether at last,—that those 
doors would open not only to her and to her 
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children, but to the husband of her choice— 
now, however, the future should be in abey- 
ance. After those weeks spent in town, how 
refreshing to be brought thus suddenly into 
the midst of a family life at once pure and 
simple, elevated and refined, and, above all, 
one which for personal reasons must have a 
stronger interest for him than that of any 
other! He shuddered to think of those 
weeks, and of the temptation which he had 
only hardly escaped. Even now there were 
moments when it had not ceased to plead as 
the serpent pleaded in the ear of Eve. But 
for the most part it was fascinated by those 
inquisitive, confiding child-eyes—hushed by 
that sweet child-voice, and lay crushed and 
dumb—by those even more than by the com- 
panionship of the true wifely woman (once 
his cherished love) and of that of the unob- 
trusive gentleman her husband, whom at last 
he began to admit as possibly not altogether 
unworthy of her regard. 

Other thoughts too were silenced, for the 
time at least, by this new and in part benefi- 
cent passion. That great question for the 
solution of which he had sought the solitude 
of the moors and mountain glens rested un- 
answered and unexplored. Moved as he 
had been by Herbert’s sermon, its impres- 
sion was rapidly wearing away among the 
incidents succeeding it. To love and to be 
loved by little Maurice seemed for the while 
to have taken the place of the higher guest. 
It should not be so for long; this should be 
but a resting-time, so he told himself, to 
quiet and rally his mentaland moral forces 
before re-entering the arena of conflicting 
probabilities of which reason was the elected 
umpire. In the meantime let him suck the 
nectar of the sweet companionship so freely 
proffered him. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—KILLING FLIES. 


Fripay, the day fixed for Herbert’s return 
to Chesterton, was drawing near only too 
quickly. The expedition to the Edge had 
been succeeded by others equally sociable, 
and of all of which Maurice Grey had been 
achief promoter. His little namesake had 
proved a tiny though hardly less important 
factor, quite throwing into the shade his 
more exclusive sister, who had been on one 
or two occasions tacitly left to the com- 
panionship of Rachel and the baby. Over 
and above these excursions there had been 
saunterings in the gardens, feeding of the 
ducks, and floating of the marvellous craft 
of which Maurice had become the joyful 


possessor, and the gift of which did not tend 
to lessen his regard for his new friend. And 
thus Thursday afternoon arrived. On it, as 
had happened on one or two previous days, 
Mr. Grey dropped in to the Villas for the 
five o’clock tea. He found Millicent and 
her little girl alone—Bessie tearful and unap- 
proachable, her mother slightly preoccupied. 

“Tsn’t Mr. Etheridge in?” he asked. ‘I 
rather expected to find him asleep after our 
tramp on the top of the Moss.” 

“Oh yes, he’s in,” answered the wife ; 
“he was tired, but he enjoyed it immensely 
in spite of that.” 

“ And my friend Maurice, where is he?” 

“Well, if you must know,” replied Milli- 
cent, with a little hesitation, “ Maurice has 
not been quite good, and Herbert has taken 
him out of the room.” 

“Not quite good?” repeated her cousin, 
in atone of dissatisfaction, half real, half- 
assumed. “Is Bessie quite good, then, that 
she is allowed to stay? Excuse me, Milly, 
but she doesn’t look particularly so just 
now.” 

“Tt is tiresome,” confessed Millicent. 
“ Bessie is provoking, though she is such a 
wee thing; and poor little Maurice forgets 
himself, and flies into passions.” 

*“*T quite sympathize with him,” remarked 
Mr. Grey, with a touch of the serio-comic in 
his voice that made Millicent laugh in spite 
of a tendency to cry. As for her visitor, he 
felt he should like very much to box Bessie’s 
ears. What right had that little puss to get 
his favourite into disgrace ? 

“ Maurice really was very naughty,” ex- 
plained Millicent ; “he struck Bessie and 
pushed her down.” 

Bessie began to whimper at this rehearsal 
of her wrongs, which feminine course only 
caused her to appear doubly aggravating 
in the sight of her brother’s self-constituted 
advocate. 

“Plaintift’s case—statedefendant’s,please ; 
he asked, “‘ the cause of provocation, Milly?” 

Millicent looked askance at Bessie, who 
was listening with secret satisfaction, under- 
standing at least that she was the subject of 
conversation, she being one of those appa- 
rently shy children who love nevertheless to 
attract the attention of their elders. 

** Little pitchers,” said mamma. 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Grey; “ what 
did the little pitcher do?” 

“ Persisted in killing flies on the window- 
pane.” 
“And Maurice expostulated ?” 
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“ Finding his remonstrances ineffectual, 
betook himself to—to—an armed interven- 
tion ?” 

“ Yes, if you like to put it so.” 

“Well, having heard the case, I must say 
my sympathies remain where they began, 
with what I suppose in these days would be 
called the aggressor.” 

There was an ill-concealed earnestness 
running through the speaker's affected banter 
that half vexed, half gratified his hearer. She 
resented his questioning of her husband’s 
judgment, yet she could not but be grateful 
to him for his estimate of her little son’s 
offence. She made no further remark how- 
ever. Steps were heard in the passage, and 
our curate entered carrying his child. Seeing 
Mr. Grey, he immediately put him down, 
though not before the former had noticed 
that Maurice had one arm round his father’s 
neck, 

Having bade his visitor welcome, Herbert 
said a few words in a low tone to his boy, 
whereupon the latter ran with alacrity to- 
wards his sister, as if anxious to acquit him- 
self of a dire responsibility. 

“TI are sorry, Bessie—deed I are,” he 
half sobbed ; “ you will kiss me, won’t you, 
Bessie ? and you won’t kill any more flies ?” 

* T don’t know,” muttered Bessie, drawing 
back, and without extracting her thumb from 
her mouth, where it had been for some time 
previously. Suddenly, however, she dashed 
it away, and her little frame positively 
trembled with eager excitement. “God 
didn’t make them,” she said ; “ I’se sure He 
didn’t. He wouldn’t make nasty little ugly 
things like those ;” and she pointed to the 
objects of her detestation in the direction of 
the window. 

“Oh but Bessie dear, you mustn’t say 
so,” expostulated Maurice, in great distress ; 
“they're not nasty ugly little things, ’deed 
they’re not, and God did make them—’deed 
He did. Do tell her, farder—do tell her, 
Mr. Gwey—she won’t believe me.” 

“T will tell her another time, when she is 
a better child,” replied Herbert, soothingly, 
but with a grave and somewhat puzzled look 

at his infant daughter. 

Maurice Grey had watched and listened, 
till a mist gathering between him and the 
little group, he turned away and walked 
towards the window, Maurice’s words still 
ringing in his ears, “ God did make them— 
‘deed He did ;” and his further appeal, “‘ Do 
tell her, Mr. Gwey—she won’t believe me.” 
Here then were these two baby-minds en- 
gaged already on the same problem which 


just a gleam of fire in Herbert’s eyes in 


had staggered himself. There was something 
contagious in the boy’s simple faith shining 
forth even in the midst of his childish humi- 
liation, that filled him with a great admira- 
tion and longing. 

He was quickly, however, recalled from 
the thoughts into which the passing incident 
had led him by Millicent announcing that 
tea was ready. He moved towards the table 
and took a chair between her and Maurice. 
Herbert was in the act of giving the child a 
piece of dry bread. 

“ Must he?” pleaded his mother. “ He is 
so sorry, Herbert !” 

“ Maurice knows that I must keep my 
word,” replied his father, quietly, but as if 
dismissing all discussion. 

Mr. Grey had it on the tip of his tongue 
to ask whether Bessie were not to have dry 
bread too for her cruelty and irreverence, 
but he contented himself with a slight shrug 
of the shoulders, and saying in a somewhat 
sarcastic tone, “I am glad to have Mr. 
Etheridge’s opinion on vows. He would be 
a severe censor, I should say, to the man 
that could break his vow, even though that 
vow were kept to the injury of himself and 
of others,” 

Herbert’s eyes lighted up with a gleam of 


his interrogator. 

“Mr. Grey,” he said, answering in the 
same strain in which he had been addressed, 
“can hardly be serious in wishing for my 
opinion.” 

“ Perfectly serious,” replied the other. 
“Then I should say that if a man repents 
of a vow, let him settle it between God and 
his own conscience whether the greater wrong 
be that of the breaking or the keeping it.” 
“Ah!” said Maurice Grey, with a slight 
intonation of disappointment, “you, shirk 
the responsibility of a real opinion. At any 
rate, Milly,” he continued, with a smile, “ we 
must exonerate Mr. Etheridge from arrogating 
to himself the character of confessor.” 
Herbert smiled too. 

* Cousin Maurice,” said Millicent, return- 
ing to thoughts of hospitality, “don’t you take 
butter ?” 

“Thank you, I prefer dry bread,” was the 
answer, the speaker turning with a tender 
glance to the little fellow beside him, and a 
defiant one towards his father. 

The child looked up bewildered ; he could 
not understand a grown-up person liking dry 
bread best, if such were indeed"the interpre- 
tation of that hard word “prefer.” There was 

















comprehension as he turned them towards | 
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answer to the defiance in Maurice Grey’s, but 
it died out quickly, and he made no remark. 
Millicent looked uneasy, and tried to turn 
the conversation, though with slight success. 

Presently little Maurice, who had disposed 
of his allotted portion with great conscien- 
tiousness, was rewarded by his father with 
a large piece of bread and butter. 

“Ah!” exclaimed his champion, with a 
smile, the unmistakable triumph of which was 
undoubtedly irritating, ‘it is as I expected ; 
Mr. Etheridge’s ethics are wider in practice 
than in precept.” 

Our curate returned the smile with a shade 
of triumph likewise. 

“Possibly,” he replied, ‘“‘yet not in this 
case—my honour was only concerned in that 
one quarter of a round. I am not quite 
such a terrible tyrant as you had supposed,” 
he added, laughing. 

His was a musical laugh, and Maurice had 
caught or inherited the trick of it. Hearing 
his father, seeing him glance pleasantly at 
him, and fortified by his newly acquired bread 
and butter, he broke out into such a gleeful 
infantine echo as effectually upset the gravity 
of the whole party, causing even Bessie 
momentarily to relax from her sullenness. 

A more obtuse person than Maurice Grey 
would have felt this ebullition of mirth to be 
an unconscious satire on his recent interfer- 
ence. He would not however allow himself 
to be convinced, though he made no further 
allusion which might draw the conversation 
into the old track. After tea he proposed 
that they should all walk in the gardens, and 
lingered chatting with Herbert while Millicent 
and the children got ready. 

While walking, it transpired that he had 
arranged to stay over Friday—two or three 
days longer than he had at first inti- 
mated, 

“Tam going to —— to-morrow,” he said, 
mentioning a place in the Peak, “but I shall 
come and bid Millicent and the children 
good-bye on Saturday morning. I shall not 
leave till the afternoon train.” 

As yet, though he had not unfrequently 
alluded to Ashdale, he had abstained from 
any utterance that might be construed into 
an invitation thither. He had nearly decided 
that such abstention would only be till he had 
reached home, whence he would write the 
invitation that even now was so ready to 
escape him. He had no doubt that that 
invitation would be accepted. To-morrow 
he would spend in solitude, and think it all 
over. ‘Let him settle it between God and 
his own conscience,” Herbert Etheridge had 


said. Those words kept constantly recurring 
to him, mingled with little Maurice’s. Still 
he lingered in the gardens till it was time for 
Millicent and the children to go in, saun- 
tering afterwards on the Broad Walk with 
Herbert, though talking but at intervals, 
until, suddenly looking at his watch, he 
discovered that it was past dinner-time. 
Herbert accompanied him to that shadowy 
end of the walk which terminated in the 
Cloisters, and where he had seen him on the 
first night of his arrival at Gritstone. It was 
not night yet, but the sun setting stole be- 
tween the arched boughs with a subdued 
light. 

“TI am sorry we have to part so soon, 
Mr. Etheridge,” said Maurice, ‘‘ this meeting 
has been a great pleasure to me.” 

“Thank you for saying that,” was Her- 
bert’s reply. ‘It has been a great pleasure 
to Milly and myself, I can assure you, Mr. 
Grey.” 

He had not answered immediately. The 
studiously polite way in which his companion 
so often persisted in calling him “ Mr. Ether- 
idge” was a little chilling at times, probably 
it was intended to be so. But at the present 


surprised him into temporary silence, though 
in that silence he could hardly help reflecting 
that the meeting which had been spoken of as 
having given so much satisfaction had been 
referred to as a thing of the past, without 
any wish being expressed for its recurrence at 
a future period. Such reflection on his part, 
and a consciousness of reticence in the other, 
tended to induce further silence till the 
Cloisters were reached. Here Maurice invited 
our curate to enter, though in the tone of one 
expecting a refusal, which the latter gave 
under the plea that Millicent would be won- 
dering what had become of him. 

“Good-bye, then,” said Mr. Grey; and 
he shook hands with a heartiness which 
Herbert knew, from experience of the lack 
of it on certain previous occasions, to be 
not only of apparent but of special attention, 
and yet with all the heartiness of the man 
who felt that in bestowing his friendship he 
was conferring a favour. Herbert returned 
his grasp warmly. How little either dreamt 
of how soon or under what circumstances 
they would meet again ! 

** Good-bye,” said Maurice Grey a second 
time, standing on the step as Herbert turned 
away. “I shall have another hunt for the 
Polemonium on Saturday, and if I find it, 





leave it in charge of your wife.” 


moment it was rather the unexpected warmth | 
of the declaration he had just heard that had | 
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CHAPTER XL.—A COSTLY SEARCH. 


As our curate travelled back to Chesterton, 
he experienced some vague regret that he 
had so persistently refused his Vicar’s offer of 
an unbroken holiday. He would hardly 
acknowledge to himself that he would have 
preferred that Mr. Grey’s departure from 
Gritstone should have preceded his own. 
He was certain that his kind feelings to 
Millicent and her children no longer excluded 
her husband, though he did not know to 
what extent he might think fit to act upon it. 
Could then this undefined mistrust, so diffi- 
cult to shake off, be the fibres of so mean a 
plant as jealousy? 

Not for Millicent’s sake, he feit sure of 
that. These last few days had shown him 
at least this, that though retaining her old 
natural affection for her relative and former 
guardian, the tenderer recesses of her heart 
were wholly his own. Nor, to do Mr. Grey 
justice, had his manner towards her been 
usually otherwise than considerate and for- 
bearing. If that mistrust arose from jealousy, 
it was rather for his little son’s sake than for 
that of his wife. Yet would it not have been 
more reasonable to be glad that his boy 
should have won the love and admiration of 
his mother’s old friend? He was angry with 
himself, and determined to scatter to the 
winds misgivings so unworthy. Back at 
Chesterton, he reflected self-consolingly, he 
would be too occupied to admit of their 
troubling him further. 

Though not previously stated in these 
annals, the house on the Terrace had been 
shut up during the absence of its owners, 
Herbert having received a pressing invitation 
to spend at the Vicarage the few days of his 
self-imposed return to his duties. His jour- 
ney, though not very long, was tedious, and 
he did not reach his destination till past five 
o’clock. The estimation in which he was 
held by the Vicar was reflected in the smile, 
at once delighted and respectful, with which 
our old friend Ann greeted him on opening 
the door, for there are few mirrors more per- 
fect of a host’s regard than the face ofa 
faithful servant. He had, however, hardly 
passed the threshold before Mr. Wyecliffe 
came out of the dining-room into the hall, 
bade him a hearty welcome, and having taken 
him in to speak to Grace, himself led the way 
to his allotted apartment. On rejoining his 


friends, he found that, in addition to the 
usual early cup of tea for which they were 
awaiting his arrival, a substantial meal had 
been prepared for himself. 


Many inquiries 








were made as to Millicent and the children, 
and much satisfaction evinced on hearing that 
all were benefiting from change of air and 
scene. 

Then without detail of circumstance 
Herbert told the Vicar of Mr. Grey’s being at 


| Gritstone, and how large a portion of the last 


few days had been spent in his society. He 
had previously confided to him the estrange- 
ment between his wife and her cousin conse- 
quent upon her marriage, and Mr. Wyecliffe 
was proportionately pleased to hear that this 
estrangement was apparently drawing to a 
close. He did not, however, allude to it in 
the presence of Grace. Later he contended 
amicably with his curate for the superintend- 
ence of the Sunday School teachers’ class that 
evening, but finding the latter inflexible, grace- 
fully yielded. Upon this Grace persuaded 
her father to take a walk into the country, and 
when Herbert came back from the class, they 
had not yet returned. They did so, however, 
almost immediately after, accompanied by 
Dr. Thrale. The Doctor was unmistakably 
happy. He had been relating to the Vicar 
the proceedings of the last sitting of the 
Local Board, of which he had been for some 
time a member. It had only closed a couple 
of hours since, and he would have already 
been to the Vicarage to apprise Mr. Wyecliffe 
of the results, but had hitherto had no spare 
time at his disposal. ‘The sitting had been 
a stormy one, though in the end the male- 
volent spirits had been crushed, and the 
beneficent ones victorious. The fiat had 
gone forth, and Chesterton was to become a 
princess among country towns—a perfect 
sanatorium ; or, eschewing figures of speech, 
an eminent engineer was to be called in, and 
her whole system of drainage remodelled and 
reconstructed. 

The Doctor’s triumph was only chequered 
by sad memories of those for whom the pro- 
jected change would come too late ; for poor 
Mrs. Wyecliffe, though the most marked, had 
been by no means a solitary instance within 
his short experience of death following upon, 
humanly speaking, preventable disease. Such 
memories, however, especially in the Vicar's 
presence, had a chastening influence over 
his exultation to-night, and made him chary 
of dwelling too long upon a subject which, 
with perhaps one exception, was for the time 
being all-absorbing to him. 

There was, however, no lack of conversa- 
tion during the pleasant meal that presently 
followed—there were so many in Chesterton 
in whom Vicar, Curate, and Doctor each took 
an interest, and suggestions were made by 
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one or another for the alleviation of various 
cases of suffering. Grace, looking very 
womanly while performing her duties at the 
head of her father’s table, was quieter even 
than her wont ; but the often eager expression 
of her mobile face, no less than here and 
there an occasional observation, told that 
she was interested in all that was passing. 
The supper-tea was held in the growing 
twilight and with wide opened window ; for 
it was the first spell of sultry weather that 
season, reminding all of the oppressive heat 
that had reigned at a somewhat later period 
in the previous year—a period memorable 
for its sad freight of sorrow. The drawing- 
room, which had never been an especial 
favourite, even during Mrs. Wyecliffe’s life- 
time, had fallen more and more into disuse ; 
and after the table was cleared and the lights 
brought, the little party still lingered in the 
dining-room. Grace took up her work at a 
side table, and presently the Doctor was 
standing near, apparently intent on one of the 
Laureate’s later works. Shortly however he 
put the book down. 

“ Have you thought any more of the sub- 
ject we were speaking of the other day, Miss 
Wyecliffe?” he asked, somewhat abruptly. 

“ About those poor girls—yes,” said Grace 
simply and looking up from her work. “I 
have wished so we could get an industrial 
home, but my father says he cannot see his 
way to it at present.” 

“No; and I am doubtful whether, if you 
were to provide one, the parents in some 
cases would be willing to let their children 
enter it. Theyare jealousofanyrestraint from 
| without being put on their children, though 
they have no compunction in doing their 
best to accomplish their ruin.” 

“ That is a little hard, is it not?” 

“T did not mean to be hard,” said John 
Thrale, “ but it is true, I fear. God knows 
I do not wish to be hard; I pity them all— 
every one.” 

He spoke earnestly, even reproachfully, 
as if he had expected that Grace would have 
understood him better. She did not say in 
articulate tones, “I am sure you are not 
hard, I know you pity them,” but she looked 
with her clear honest blue eyes lifted to his, 
and her lips half parted, as if she would speak, 
but had not the courage. John Thrale 
drank in the consolation. A sudden radiance 
passed over his features as he returned her 
look, thanking her forit in an utterance beyond 
words. And then the radiance passed to 
her, but she resumed her work, the rebellious 





face. Yet those few moments had revealed 
to those twain as by a lightning flash what each 
was to the other. 

“You have not told me your plan, for I 
am almost sure you have one,” resumed the 
Doctor, in a low concentrated_ voice after a 
somewhat long pause. 

“Tt can hardly be called a plan,” pleaded 
Grace with a reluctance in her tone. 

“Then you have one?” argued he. 

Grace looked up distressed. 

“Pardon me!” he apologized. ‘ What 
do you think of this; Miss Wyecliffe?” he 
added, taking up the book which he had 
shortly before laid down. 

“Of Gareth and Lynette ?” 

Lai Yes.” 

“Oh, I like it so much !” 

‘You understand it then?” 

‘*It is an allegory, is it not ?—my father 
says so.” 

“More or less, no doubt; but what is 
Mr. Wyecliffe’s interpretation,—the three 
knights, for instance, whom Gareth over- 
comes ?” 

“Are the three great foes of us all—are 
they not ?” answered Grace, with a hesita- 
tion that implied rather a diffidence in giving 
expression to her father’s opinion than any 
doubt as to its correctness. 

“And the fourth—the hideous monster 
who when cleft reveals the lovely child ?” 
“Ts Death—so my father thinks,” con- 
tinued Grace, in a subdued voice. 

“But your father may be quite wrong, 
my dear Grace,” interposed Mr. Wyecliffe, 
who, though sitting nearly with his back to 
his daughter and the Doctor, had overheard 
the last two or three remarks in a pause of a 
rather animated discussion of parish affairs 
with his curate. 

“T should say you were right, sir,” ob- 
served John Thrale. ‘But having got so 
far, how do you interpret Gareth ?” 

«This is the victory—even our faith,’ ” re- 
plied Paul Wyecliffe after a pause, and in 
hushed though still distinct tones ; “I think 
that is the key.” 

“Ha!” said the doctor, “there may be 
some light there—I must read it again.” 
“But I may be quite wrong, my dear 
Thrale—it may be pure imagination on my 


part.” 


“Then I am wrong too,” said Herbert. 
“ You go with me there ?” 
“ Yes—but Lynette and Lyonnors,—how 


do you explain them?” asked Herbert. 


“T confess I would rather not hazard any 





blood meantime rushing into the bended 


further explanation,” replied the Vicar. ‘I 
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have my ideas of the two sisters, but cannot 
identify quite to my satisfaction; and of 
course I may have mistaken the others,” he 
pursued. “If you haven’t the book, take it 
and read it again, Thrale, and let us hear 
what you think.” 

“T will read it, but I have the book, 
thanks. Books are my extravagance, I am 
afraid :” and the doctor smiled sunnily at 
Grace, who during the last minute had 
paused in her work, and was quietly listen- 
ing to and observing the speakers. 

Mr. Wyecliffe had turned nearly round 
while addressing Thrale, and he noticed the 
smile, and his daughter's reception of it. A 
certain quiet contentment, not unmixed with 
timidity, had overspread her face. A sudden 
quick pang came to his heart, and he turned 
away, but a minute afterwards glanced again 
to verify or nullify his previous observation, 
This second glance, if not positively con- 
vincing, was far from reassuring, and induced 
a troubled train of thought when he was 
alone. Had he been wise to admit Thrale 
as often as he had done to the privacy of so 
circumscribed a home life—much oftener, 
when he came to think about it, than he had 
really intended to do? They had grown so 
into habits of reciprocative dependence in 
various matters, that it had come quite natu- 
rally to ask him in at one odd time or another, 
and it was not the Doctor's fault, he began to 
confess to himself, if he had found ground 
for believing that the overtures which had 
been certainly made him might admit to a 
nearer intimacy than that of mere friendship. 
For a time at least it would be better not to 
encourage his visits, though he would not, on 
the other hand,discontinue them in so marked 
a manner as to excite the notion that his 
suspicions were aroused. Meanwhile he 
would observe, and, should his surmise prove 
correct, consider as calmly and dispassion- 
ately and unselfishly as he was able what 
he should judge to be for his child’s best 
interests. 

As the Vicar was arriving at this decision, 
John Thrale in his lodgings, and in company 
of his old and confidential friend—his pipe, 
was upbraiding himself in no measured 
terms. He had been so rigidly determined 
to cherish no further feeling for Grace than 
such as might be legitimately permitted him 
to entertain for her mother’s daughter; and 
finding of late that it had been hard to keep 
his self-imposed restriction, he had at least 
resolved that any divergence from it should 
not be made apparent to her. For those 
few moments his resolution had failed him, 


> 





and then a revelation had ensued which, in 
one sense only too delicious, had brought 
with it no less of embarrassment than self- 
condemnation. For it had never occurred 
to him to deliberately woo the Vicar’s 
daughter. His fault in all that concerned 
himself was too much diffidence, and he 
would have looked upon such a proceeding 
as taking undue advantage of her father’s 
kindness. 

His friend the pipe brought him little 
comfort that night, and he would have gone 
to bed thoroughly unhappy had it not been 
for the recollection of Grace’s face upturned 
to his, and which, however much he might 
chide himself for it, consoled more than tor- 
mented him. 

How little we are aware of or realize the 
difficulty of another! Herbert Etheridge’s, 
we know, was unlike that of the Doctor, 
and it too returned as he retired to solitude 
and rest, albeit soon vanishing under the 
pressure of weariness and sleep. 

Maurice Grey’s was of a different nature 
still, though during the last few days so much 
had occurred to dissipate thought that its 
presence had been rather exceptional than 
constant. Even on this day, spent among 
the hills with a determination to meet it face 
to face, it had rather eluded his grasp than 
met him in battle array. Thought, however 
earnestly begun, would be presently refracted 
in the direction of little Maurice and his 
parents. He would like to have adopted 
the child, but he already saw impediments 
in the way. He was keen enough to have 
discovered that Herbert was not altogether 
devoid of some spice of jealousy on his boy’s 
account. He felt sure he would never give 
up his right to him,—no, not to procure him 
the riches of the Indies. But he would 
educate him, make him fit for the position 
which he would naturally fill, should he him- 
self remain unmarried, as next to his sister 
and Millicent his nearest of kin. His pro- 
perty was not entailed, but it was only in 
the first days of his wrath with his cousin 
that he had dreamt of diverting the succes- 
sion from her and her children. And he 
would not be likely to marry. No, he would 
devote himself to little Maurice. His father 
would at least let him stay with him from 
time to time ; he could not be so blind to 
his future advantage as to refuse that. And 
he—he would take a fresh spell of youth 
in his society. In his quick imagination 
Maurice was already the fast-growing lad, and 
he was teaching him to ride and shoot, to fish 
andswim. Now he thoughtof it,why should he 
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not give him his first lesson in riding to-mor- 
row? Herbert Etheridge was all very well— 
indeed he had come to the conclusion, some- 
what tardily perhaps, that he was a really 
good fellow—but what could he know about 
riding? He himself began to learn when 
even less than, even if not so young, as 
Maurice. He would hunt up one of those 
little ponies that the child had looked at 
with such longing eyes, and they would go 
in the direction of the Chasm, and have 
another search for the Polemonium, That 
should be his amend to the father for acting 
in so small a point in contravention to his 
prejudices with regard to his child. 

So on the following day at tea he made 
his appearance at Derby Villas. Millicent 
was expecting him in the course of the 
morning, and had naturally some anxiety to 
know if he would accompany his farewell by 
any form of invitation to Ashdale. After first 
greetings he proffered his request in reference 
to Maurice, informing his mother that the 
pony was already in waiting in the road 
above. “TI will walk beside him and take 
the greatest care, Milly, if you will let him 
come,”’ he pleaded. 

“Tam sure you would,” was the answer, 
“but I don’t think Herbert would like it. I 


| know he would think him too little.” 


“ But there can’t be the slightest danger if 
I hold the rein, which of course I shall do,” 
urged Maurice. 

“J don’t think Mr. Etheridge would ob- 
ject, not if Iasked him as a particular favour, 
which I would if he were here,” he added, 
plausibly. ‘ As he is not, I ask you, Milly.” 

“A particular favour, cousin Maurice,” 
repeated Millicent, with a smile. 

“Yes, I long to see if he has any of the 
Grey passion for the saddle. It is not very 
strong in me, but it was in my father, and 
in yours too, Milly.” 

“And it runs in the Etheridge family as 
well, though Herbert has never had a chance 
of developing it. You forget his uncle, Dick 
Etheridge, as you yourself used to call 
him.” 

“Did I? I dare sayI did. I did not 
know then, Milly, and only followed the 
fashion. He was rather a hero in my youth- 
ful days, though a somewhat questionable 
one. Mr. Etheridge has not much to thank 
him for, at any rate. From what he himself 
told me, he behaved very badly to his 
father.” 

“Yes, shamefully,” said Millicent. 

It just then occurred to Maurice Grey 
how nearly he had imitated the example of 





the said Richard Etheridge, on whose con- 
duct he had been animadverting, and might 
it not also occur to his cousin? He was 
silent for half a minute. 

“ Milly, you will let me take Maurice,” he 
again pleaded ; and as Millicent still hesi- 
tated, ‘‘Can’t you trust me?” he persisted, 
in ahurt tone. ‘‘Do you think I would not 
take every care of him that I would if he were 
my own child—if I had had achild,” he con- 
tinued, with a slight intonation of self-com- 
miseration which effectually undermined 
Millicent’s powers of resistance. 

“Tt is not that I don’t trust you, Cousin 
Maurice,” she faltered; “it is only that 
Herbert may disapprove.” 

“T will take the responsibility of Mr. 
Etheridge’s disapproval on myself,” he 
answered, lightly. ‘“Ifhe is very wroth he 
must write and tell meso, and I will vindi- 
cate myself to the best of my ability.” 

This was said in his most winning manner, 
and as if intimating that it would be a 
pleasure to him to receive a letter from 
Herbert under any circumstances.  Milli- 
cent felt flattered, as much on her husband’s 
account as her own, and yielded, though still 
somewhat against her judgment. Little 
Maurice was of course delighted with his 
projected ride, was quickly dressed, and 
started in high glee, his mother going out to 
see him off with his new friend. It was a 
delightful morning, for there had been a 
heavy rain in the night that had settled the 
dust, which during the last day or two had 
become oppressive. It struck a few loungers, 
who had gained some slight but not 
altogether correct information concerning 
Mr. Grey, that it was odd he should trouble 
himself with the charge of that boy—the 
curate’s boy, was it not, who had that 
majestic-looking wife? but the generality of 
passing spectators credited them with the re- 
lationship of father and son. Nor had 
Maurice Grey been indeed the child’s father 
he would hardly have been entitled to 
heartier confidence than the little fellow now 
lavished upon him. Never had his simple 
ingenuousness been more entirely winning. 

On leaving the town the road chosen by 
Mr. Grey was skirted on one side and at un- 
equal distances by a fair and already broad 
stream, whose sources lay only a few miles 
away in the moors above. Here it would 
flow at the foot of the scarred weather- 
cleft tors, there amid lovely meads and 
pastures, here gurgle tumultuously over its 
rocky bed, then stretch into wider, smoother 
levels, fringed by mimic forests of the 
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gigantic-leaved butterbur. On the other 
side the shadow of a plantation intercepted 
the rays of the sun, now rapidly rising to its 
meridian. The voices of the birds were 
hushed, and there was little to break the 
silence, save now and then the distant coo 
of the wood-pigeon, the constantly varying 
voice of the stream, or the sudden whirr of 
the gorgeous-winged dragon-fly, as, in pur- 
suance of its erratic path, it would startle 
little Maurice into longing admiration. Then 
the pair passing the mouth of the Chasm, of 
which we have before spoken, and leaving it 
unexplored, continued their way, the steep 
hill-side to their right still shaded with 
plantations, terminating at the base in a bank 
of grass and flowers, raised above the road 
by a wall either artificial or cut out of the 
natural rocks. Glorious briars flung out 
their luxuriant arches from stony ledges, 
scattering through the air luscious pink and 
white petals. Delicate fronded ferns un- 
folded themselves in damp shady recesses, 
while their hardier kindred boldly occupied 
sunnier and more salient points. Here hung 
the creamy blossoms of the drooping avens, 
there, masking inaccessible projections of the 
rocks, clustered masses of the crimson- 
foliaged shining cranesbill. 

And here—yes, here, high on this very 
bank, gleaming softly from its tangled set- 
ting of grasses and leaf, a star of sapphire 
with an eye of gold. Maurice Grey espied 
the object of his search—the deep blue 
flowers of the coveted Polemonium. He 
did not desire it for himself, only to give it 
to Maurice’s father. His conscience was 
not quite clear on this matter of the ride. 
Herbert might possibly be offended, and he 
had no wish to offend him, only to have his 
own way with his child. He would be glad 
of the plant as a propitiatory gift. Would it 
not at once be in accordance with the tastes 
of the recipe, but also show that those tastes 
were appreciated by the donor? Could he 
easily offer a more delicate homage? And 
he really wanted to please Herbert. 

There was one difficulty. It was impos- 
sible to reach the Polemonium, much less to 
secure it by the root without leaving 
Maurice in charge of his own rein. But 
there was not the slightest danger. The boy 
had already shown an aptitude which gave 
promise of his inheriting the equestrian 
ability of his grandfather and great-uncle. 
And the pony was the quietest animal in 
the world, he was sure of that. 

“Maurice,” he said, “that little blue 
flower is the one your father wants so much; 

XI. 





should you be afraid to hold the pony all by 
yourself fora minute while I get it for him?” 

“No, I’se not be afraid, Mr. Gwey. I like 
holding it all by myself. Farder will be 
pleased, won’t he ?” 

“T need not have asked you that, need I? 
I don’t suppose you ever were afraid, eh, 
Maurice ?” 

“T don’t know, I don’t remember,” re- 
plied the child, innocently. “I don’t think I 
ever was. Ishouldn’t be, shouldI? ’Cause 
God will take care of me, you know,” he 
added, lowering his voice with intuitive re- 
verence. “ He will, won’t He, Mr. Gwey?” 

What could Maurice Grey do but assent ? 

“ Now let your rein hang loose like that,’ 
he said. “If you pulled it tight, then the 
pony wouldn’t like it, and he’d want to get 
away from you ; that wouldn’t do.” 

At the idea of the pony running away, 
Maurice laughed his little ringing laugh. 
For days afterwards there was an echo of it 
in his hearer’s heart, an echo more sad than 
a funeral dirge. 

“Hold it so,” he continued, “then he'll 
like to stand; that’s right, exactly. Now 
for the Polemonium. I shan’t be a 
minute.” 

The speaker had already unclasped his 
large pocket-knife while still on the road. 
He quickly mounted the wall, and was soon 
engaged in cutting out the plant by the root 
from the surrounding growth. It was rather 
five minutes’ work than one, and was inter- 
rupted by frequent glances towards his little 
protégé. He had just finished his task when 
a terrier, which had probably lost his master, 
dashed suddenly out of the wood, and on 
seeing the strangers, and, above all, the 
pony, began barking vociferously. Mr. 
Grey, apprehensive that the latter animal 
might be scared, which was indeed the case, 
leaped down the bank, but in his haste stum- 
bled over a stone concealed amid the long 
herbage and fell. He was unhurt, and was 
on his feet almost instantaneously, though too 
lateto accomplish his purpose of tranquillizing 
the pony. Ere he could regain the road the 
latter had taken fright, and turned frantically 
homewards. He had not gone ten yards 
before he had released himself of his precious 
burden. Oncoming up a moment afterwards 
Maurice Grey found his poor little namesake 
stretched on the hard ground, motionless 
and apparently senseless. 

Senseless ! he did not know whether he 
were alive or dead. He called on him in 
endearing terms, but no answer came. He 
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raised him tenderly—oh so tenderly from 
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the hot road, and laid him on the grassy 
bank. He thought—he was not sure—that 
in moving him he uttered a slight moan, On 
the bank he was as motionless as before. He 
put his hand to his heart ; it still beat, but 
how soon it might cease he could not tell. 
What should he do? It was more than a 
mile from the town, and to carry him back 
in his arms in his present condition might 
only injure him further. There was nothing 
but to wait till some one should come up—if 
only some one would come. He again called, 
‘* Maurice, my precious little Maurice !” 
But there was no reply, only the dragon-fly 
again whirred past, the doves cooed from 
the distant woods, and the river splashed 
against the base of the crags in the deep bed 
far below. He locked towards either turn- 
ing of the road, but still no one was in sight. 
He glanced upward into the hard, impene- 
trable sky. ‘‘O God! my God!” he ex- 
claimed, in pitiful agony—agony so great, 
it seemed the first he had ever experienced. 
He did not doubt there was a God now. 
Did he expect an answer? What answer? 


| As it were a voice, proceeding from inner- 
| most space, rang through the stern, glaring 








ether, crying, “ Fool! fool !” 

And his own heart echoed, dull and 
powerless from the depths of despairing 
self-condemnation, * Fool! fool !” 

On a road so much frequented as the one 
leading out of Gritstone to and beyond the 
Chasm there was seldom a long interval, on 
such a summer’s day as this, without the 
passing of a vehicle of some kind. One 
was now rapidly approaching in the direction 
most desirable, it being evidently returning 
to the town. It proved to be that of a 
medical man of repute residing at Gritstone, 
and whom Mr. Grey recognised as such, 
though personally unacquainted with him. 
He had already noticed that something was 
amiss before receiving any signal from 
Maurice, and was on the point of telling his 
son who was driving him to stop the 
phaeton. 

After a few words of inquiry as to the 
cause of the accident, and a short examina- 
tion of the child, he proposed that he should 
be at once removed to the carriage. As this 
was being done Mr. Grey gave one implor- 
ing, questioning look, forthe gravity that had 
come over Mr. Black's face had by no means 
reassured him, but the surgeon only said, 
“‘T cannot tell now. We must hope for the 
best. Where shall we drive to?” 

“To Derby Vilas; that is where his 
mother is lodging.” 








“His mother! Pardon me; you are not 
his father, then ?” 
“No; his father, Mr. Etheridge, is 


away,” Maurice forced himself to say. 

A look alike of comprehension and pity 
came into Mr. Black’s eyes. 

* Pray be seated,” he said. “The sooner 
we are back the better ;” and as the other 
obeyed, he himself mounted the box beside 
his son, bidding him drive as quickly and 
smoothly as possible. 

Maurice Grey, who in spite of the terrible 
shock he had undergone had never lost his 
presence of mind, felt it now returning with 
renewed energy, urged on as it was by the 
desire to do all that was in his power to 
counteract the effects of his own folly. It 


was happy for him, perhaps, that he was 


compelled to action, though that action must 
perforce partake of acharacter both painful 
and humiliating. His first duty would be to 
break the unwelcome news to Millicent ; his 
next to telegraph to Herbert, and, should 
there prove to be only half the danger he 
feared there might be, to Steele, the 
great London surgeon. Then it was impos- 
sible he could go home. 
to his sister not to expect him that night, and 
write to her as well. 

It occurred to him somewhat keenly in the 


midst of his more poignantself-accusations how | 


much he had neglected her oflate. Thought 


He must telegraph | 








| 
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is so swift and subtle, that this and much | 
more passed through his mind in that short |! 


but memorable drive, while intently watching 
little Maurice, and awaiting, though in vain, 
for some sign of returning consciousness. 


He was rather concentrated than absorbed, | 
and passing objects, though already familiar, | 


presented themselves to his recollection long 
afterwards as they appeared to him in those 
moments. When presently, therefore, the 
carriage drove by the pony whose misbe- 
haviour had been a secondary cause of so 
much misfortune quietly grazing by the road- 
side, it was not because he did not see it 
that he made no remark, only gave a little 
perceptible shudder which no one perceived, 
Mr. Black and his son having their backs to 
him, and the former merely observing to the 
latter, “ When we get home, Tom, you will 
see about that pony.” 

Shortly afterwards he turned round. 

“Did you say Mr. Etheridge?” he asked ; 
“was not that the clergyman who preached 
in the parish church on Sunday?” 

“ Yes ; Sunday morning,” replied Maurice. 
“‘ He has a curacy at Chesterton, and went 
back yesterday for a few days.” 
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“6 Oh, Chesterton ; then he will be able to 
get here to-night if we should find it neces- 
sary to telegraph. Will Mrs. Etheridge be 
likely to be in, do you suppose ?” 

“‘ Most likely—it is so hot,—or not farther 
away than the gardens at any rate.” 

“ You will, of course, prepare her ; but we 
must lose no time in moving the child. If 


she is not in the house, we had better not | 


wait.” 


When, however, Maurice Grey had de- | 
scended the steps leading from the road, and | 


passed the portico of the villas—the first 
time he had done so unaccompanied with- 
out ringing the bell—he caught sight of Milli- 
cent mounting the stairs before him, though 


without noticing him till she had reached the 


landing close against her sitting-room door. 

“Come back so soon, cousin Maurice?” 
she said. 

She spoke only as if pleasantly surprised, 
for she had no fear for her boy on her own 
account, only on Herbert’s. 

“*Yes,” he answered, coming up to where 
she stood. 

“IT suppose Maurice has stayed behind 
with Rachel,—she and the children were just 
coming in,” she said. 

The corridor was not especially light, and 
as she preceded him into the room she did 
not notice his face at first. 

‘“* Maurice will be up almost directly,” he 
forced himself to say, closing the door behind 
him, 

She turned round now, and was struck at 
once by his white, haggard, imploring face, 
which gained an added strangeness from its 
contrast to his usual proud self-possession. 

‘‘Something has happened!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Speak—why don’t you speak?” 

Maurice Grey’s lips moved, but no articu- 
late sound came from them. 


“Oh!” cried the mother, with a suppressed 
shriek, shaken with a sudden flash of horror, 
‘“‘there has been an accident—he is hurt— 
he is dead !—you have killed him, cousin 
Maurice ! ” 

He did not resent her reproach, but her 
vehemence brought back to him the power 
of speech. 

“ There has been an accident,” he said ; 
| ‘Maurice is very much hurt, but he is alive, 
and Mr. Black says we must hope for the 
best.” 

She gave him a wild, scared look. “ Where 
| is he?” she asked. ‘‘ Have you brought 
| him home? Tell me where he is! I must 
| go to him !” and she made hurriedly towards 
the door. 

** Milly—dear cousin Milly ! ” he implored, 
| placing himself between it and her, “I 

entreat youto be calm. Maurice is below. 
We will bring him up directly. I could not 
| do so without telling you first. I pray you 
| try to calm yourself and stay here. I will 
go and fetch him at once.” 
| She obeyed in not attempting to follow 
him ; indeed, trembling as she was from head 
| to foot, it would have been difficult for her 
|to do so. Dizzy and weak as she had sud- 
| denly become, she guided herself to a chair, 
| and sat with tightly clasped hands, listening 
| for the sotnd of the child’s approach. 
“Oh, Herbert—Herbert !” she murmured, 
piteously, ‘‘ what have I done ? What will you 
| say? Maurice—your own little Maurice,whom 
you loved with all your heart—your darling 
| —the apple of your eye! You will never 
| forgive me, Herbert—if—if—never—never! ” 
But with this sudden turn of self-pity came 
| the blessing of tears, and with the tears a 
sigh that ended in a prayer, and with the 
| prayer reviving strength to face pain, present 
| and future. 
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MODERN FRENCH 


PROTESTANTISM is far older than Christianity 
itself. From the time that Abel sealed his 
testimony for the true worship of God with his 
blood there has been a procession of faithful 
witnesses who have protested each in his day 
and generation against the religious ideas and 
habits of the world in which they live. 

The history of the protestants who lived 
under the old dispensation is given us in one 
of those historical summaries which prove 
the inspiration of the Bible, since it exactly 
describes the history of Protestantism in every | 
land and every age. When the true Church 
of France shall enter into its rest, it will find 
no better words in which to chant the fame of 
its protestants, beginning with the martyrs of 
Lyons and ending with the pastors of the 
desert, than the triumphal hymn of the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews :— 

_ “Who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought | 
oe soo obtained promises, stopped the mouths | 
of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of 
the aliens. Women received their dead raised to life 
again: and others were tortured, not accepting de- 
liverance ; that they might obtain a better resurrection : 
and others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, 
yea, moreover of bonds and imprisonment: they were 
stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were 
slain with the sword: they wandered about in sheep- 
skins and goatskins; being destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented ; they wandered in deserts, and in mountains, 
and in dens and caves of the earth.” 

The world looks upon the modern French 
Protestant churches as the legitimate heirs 
of these faithful witnesses. How far are they 
really endued with their spirit and continuing | 
their work? These are questions which we 
can only hope to answer by a careful study of 
the present position of these churches. We 
trust that we shall at least get some light for 
ourselves and our readers, which may help us 
in our own religious perplexities, since we 
may be sure no trial has overtaken us which 
is not common to our brethren throughout 
the world. 

No such history as that ‘of French pro- 
testantism, including as we do in that term 
every witness against prevalent error and re- 
jected truth, from the second to the eighteenth 
century, could possibly close without a‘ Day 
of Vengeance.” It came, as it was sure to 
come, «and the representatives of those who 
through so many centuries had persecuted 
the faithful witnesses of God now tried to 
hide themselves in the dens and the rocks 





| 





|of the mountains. 


| were as few in number as in the days of 


| Catholic priests as in that of Protestant 


year it gave an illustrious example of the 
result of this just decree by electing as its || 
president a Protestant pastor, Rabaut St. 


the pastors of the desert, Paul Rabaut. 


the Protestant churches of France appeared 
like the dry cones of an extinct volcano. 
enough to take refuge under the rock of that 
military despotism which now rose in Europe. 
Turning their eyes to the great Babel-builder 
of the day, they welcomed with joy his pro- 


own, into which they could run at the 
approach of danger, and under whose shelter 
they could enjoy great quietness by the 
providence of this new deity of France. 


and importance of the Protestant commu- 
nities, that he considered it enough, in the 
midst of his arrangements to reestablish 
Romanism, to offer to recognise them as 
religious bodies in connection with the State, 
to whom the same liberty of worship would 
be guaranteed as to the Papal communion. 
Subsequently it suited the ideas of the First 
Consul better to place their pastors on the 
same footing as the priests and give them 
salaries, but in return for this advantage the 
two Protestant communities, the Reformed 
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The royal house, the 
nobility, the priesthood, the wealthy and 
religious classes, fled in terror from France, 
crying, “The great day of wrath has come, 
and who shall be able to stand?” 

None but the true Protestants, and they 





Ahab, and as often appeared in the guise of 


pastors. 1f the courageous Oberlin bent 
before the storm, what could be expected of 
the rank and file of the Protestant churches ? 
Nevertheless the great Revolution was a 
glorious event for those true Protestants, for 
it vindicated their long ages of suffering, and 
declared to a trembling world that the prin- 
ciples for which they had struggled to the 
death should be part of its law, and should 
never be brought in question henceforth. 
One of the first acts of the Constituent 
Assembly of ’89 was to remove the disa- 
bilities under which every Frenchman la- 
boured who refused to bow down to the 
established religion, and in the following 


Etienne, the son of the last and greatest of 


When the revolutionary flood subsided, 


I'heir members, with wrecked faith, were glad 


posal to erect for them a little tower of their 





So little did Buonaparte think of the power 
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Churches and those of the Augsburg or 
Lutheran confession, surrendered a large 
portion of their liberties to the State, con- 
stitutions being given to them feeble for 
any religious purpose, but almost military 
in the precision of their details and in 
the subordination with which every act was 
to be done under the supervision and by 
the consent of the State. ‘This Act, known 
as Lot du 18 Germinal an X (April 7, 1802), 
of such supreme importance to the interests 
of true religion in France, giving as it has 
done new foundations and new constitutions 
to the Protestant churches of France, shaping 
all their history ever since, was regarded as 
of so little importance by M. Thiers that 
in his elaborate history of the Consulate 
he has forgotten even to mention it. 

These constitutions were not altogether 
new ones, but adaptations of those which the 
Protestant churches of the Reformed and 
Lutheran churches already possessed. But 
to render them perfectly innocuous to the 
State, and to bring them completely under 
its control, they were ruthlessly altered. In 
the case of the Reformed churches, which 
was by far the more important of the two Pro- 
testant communions, the alteration amounted 
to nothing short of decapitation. Its one 
uniting ruling power, a General Synod, had 
no place in the new constitution. 

Instead of the individual church with its 
consistory and pastor being the unit of the 
system, as in other Presbyterian churches, an 
arbitrary body was called into Seing, called a 
Consistorial Church, formed of every 6,000 
Protestants, without reference to the area 
over which they were spread. This article, 
we understand, has never been rigidly 
carried out. Some consistorial churches, 
as notably those of Paris and Nismes, 
number far more, others probably less. 
The ruling body in these consistorial 
churches was composed of the pastors and 
a number of elders, or notable Jaymen chosen 
from the most highly taxed members of the 
community. Only the rich were allowed to 
join in electing the first consistory ; after that 
the elders in office added to the electoral 
body any one they thought entitled by his 
wealth to that honour. 

These consistories, from which the popular 
element was thus so carefully excluded, were 
themselves scrupulously limited as to the 
nature of their duties, and so tied down 
in the exercise of them, that they could not 
move hand or foot without duly in forming the 
Government of all they did or proposed to do. 
In place of provincial synods there were 








to bé synods composed of five or six of such 
consistorial churches. These churches were 
each to be represented by a pastor and an 
elder. They were only to consider such 
business as had been notified to the Govern- 
ment, and must hold all their meetings in 
the presence of the prefect or sub-prefect, 
who, at its close, was to report all their pro- 
ceedings to the Minister of Public Worship. 
These regulations effectually silenced even 
this small expression of unity. Only one such 
synode d' arrondissement was held in fifty years. 

The consistories, which number to-day 
nearly one hundred, became, and still con- 
tinue, the actual powers in the management 
of the reformed churches. 

The Lutheran communion, or the churches 
of the Augsburg Confession, received a 
similar constitution, only in place of the 
synode d@ arrondissement they had an arron- 
dissement @ inspection. 

These inspections, formed of a pastor and 
an elder of each consistorial church in the 
arrondissement, chose among themselves a 
pastor and two elders, who together exercise 
the functions of inspector. The meetings of 
the Lutheran inspection can only take place 
in presence of a prefect or sub-prefect, and 
no inspector can take office except by the 
authority of the head of the State. 

The churches of the Augsburg Confession 
were permitted to have two academies for 
the instruction of their ministers, but all the 
professors of such academies were to be 
nominated by the Government, who also 
claimed the supervision of the subjects and 
method of teaching, and of every rule. 

Under the yoke of this law, modified as 
by an important decree of the third Napoleon, 
the members of the two Protestant State 
Churches in France have now lived for 
three-quarters of a century, and have found 
themselves tied and bound and thwarted by 
it at every turn. Not, indeed, by any par- 
ticularly tyrannical disposition on the part 
of the Government, since they would ac- 
knowledge that the ruling powers, even when 
they have been Bourbons, have kept within 
the limits of the law, interpreting it on the 
whole rather graciously than otherwise. By 
a decree issued March 26th, 1852, very 
great changes were introduced into the law 
of 1802. A presbyterial council was instituted 
in each parish to administer its concerns 
under the authority of the local consistory. 
These presbyteries were to be elected by 
a popular suffrage, which included every 
Protestant over thirty years of age, and 
resident in the parish for two years. Foreign 
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Protestants even were permitted a vote after 
three years’ residence. The consistories 
being composed of the members and delegates 
of the presbyterial councils, the government of 
the churches has become essentially demo- 
cratic, the result being that power has 
passed from the wealthy and educated few 
into the hands of the multitude of nominal 
Protestants. 

In his pamphlet “‘ On the Actual State of 
the Reformed Churchin France,” Dr. Edmond 
Scherer, writing then from the orthodox point 
of view, thus describes the result of the law 
of 1802, a result the changes of 1852 rather 
aggravated than otherwise :— 

“ The situation is intolerable, but it is only 
the rigorous consequence of this usurpation. 
The consistories, instead of being composed 
of the most experienced Christians of a flock, 
are formed of the most considerable and the 
most busy among them. Our schools of 
theology teach pell-mell orthodoxy and 
rationalism. Any professor may uncontrolled, 
and we must acknowledge without failing in 
any engagement, overthrow revealed religion 
by criticism, and natural religion by specula- 
tion. The pastors enjoy the same latitude ; 
the churches and consistories, opposed to one 
another, are equally free to take the same 
course. All this is hateful, but it is perfectly 
unavoidable. With the suppression of the 
synod, that is to say of the organ of ec- 
clesiastical authority, dogmatical unity has of 
course disappeared, and the direction of 
instruction ceased. This is the sense in which 
I have stated that our legal constitution, by 
overthrowing the keystone of our organiza- 
tion, has not only ruined the institutions, but 
the doctrine of our reformed church. As a 
church,” he goes on to say, “deprived at 
once of its social and dogmatic character, it 
has ceased to exist; its name remains, Dut now 
only designates a corpse, a phantom, or, if 
you please, a remembrance and a-hope.” 

Dr. Scherer’s admiration for a sound ec- 
clesiastical organization carries him too far. 
Men whose frames are racked with con- 
tending diseases; men whose bodies are 
loaded with chains and their limbs put in 
fetters ; men whose minds are clouded by 
ignorance, and their spirits dominated by 
tyrannical superstitions, may be found full of 
spiritual life. God's strength is made perfect 
in weakness. As it is with individuals, so it 
is with communities. Churches in the most 
doleful circumstances. have been full of 
spiritual life. The question is, Are they 
hugging their chains? or are they struggling 


God that is withinthem? At the time Dr. 
Scherer wrote these words a great change had 
come over the reformed churches of France. 
She had heard the voice of God's prophets 
crying to her, “ Arise, thou that sleepest, and 
Christ shall give thee life.” She had at- 
tempted to obey, but feeling the fetters on 
her hands and feet, the gilded cords of State 
control cutting her flesh which ever way she 
sought to move, she had shrunk back utter- 
ing this cry of despair. But it was only for 
a moment, for the struggle recommenced, and 
never has ceased since; and let us pray it 
never may until the Protestant churches of 
France are. not only set free from State con- 
trol, but from those still more insidious 
forms of spiritual tyranny which beset every 
possible church. 

Whence came this blessed change ? and to 
what influences is to be attributed the re- 
newal of life in churches which seemed so 
content in their bondage? 

God never leaves Himself without wit- 
nesses. As soon as one form of church life 
goes to sleep or becomes dead and corrupt, 
He raises up another. This is the true 
apostolic succession. At the very moment of 
the advent of the political millennium, when 
nearly all Frenchmen, Protestants as well as 
Catholics, regarded Christianity as obsolete, 
and the Declaration of the Rights of Man as 
the only vea/ gospel, certain simple-minded 
Methodists made their way into France, pro- 
claiming the old gospel of salvation by faith 
in Jesus Christ. 

In 1790, one of the Guernsey Methodists, 
M. Jean Angel, being at a village on the 
coast of Normandy, on business, went one 
Sunday morning to the Protestant assem- 
bly of the locality. An elder read the 
Bible and a sermon, the poor people only 
receiving a visit from a pastor two or three 
times a year. At the afternoon service, com- 
posed almost entirely of women, M. Angel 
was himself asked to read a chapter. The 
portion he chose was the conversation with 
the woman of Samaria. It led him to tell 
them the story of his own conversion. His 
words came like a ray of light into their 
hearts, and they gladly accepted his pro- 
position to send them a spiritual guide. 
Accordingly an earnest missionary was 
sent in the following‘ year, a Mr. William 
Mahy. In 1804 he was joined by a Breton 
gentleman, by birth a Catholic and an 
aristocrat. He had been exiled in 1793, 
but in Jersey he had learnt the gospel from 
the Wesleyans, had united with that body, 
and now came back to his native land to 





to get free, struggling to express the life of 
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assist Mr. Mahy in evangelizing /a dasse 
Normandie. 

During the wars at the beginning of the 
century a number of French prisoners were 
interned on the river Medway, and at Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, and other places. Certain 
Methodists had compassion on them, and 
went to tell them of the Deliverer who had 
come to set the captive free. Their success 
among these poor children of the Revolution 
was such that when peace was restored they 
determined to undertake the evangelization 
of France. Accordingly in 1815 a little band 
of Wesleyans, led by a Mr. V. Toase, went 
over and commenced to labour at Mer, near 
Orleans, where there were several hundreds of 
Protestants without a pastor. 

A few years before this Wesleyan mission 
thus entered France from the north, another 
devoted servant of God, belonging to an 
entirely different communion, had entered it 
from the south. Stephen Grellet landed at 
Marseilles in 1807, and devoting himself as 
he always did to the awakening of professed 
Christians, he sought and obtained many 
opportunities of preaching the gospel to priests, 
monks, and nuns, being allowed access where 
no ordinary Protestant would ever be ad- 
mitted. This was due no doubt chiefly to the 
fact that he represented neither a church nor 
a clergy, but spoke to Itis countrymen simply 
as a messenger from God. 

While from the American branch of the 
Society of Friends came one who spoke to 
southern Frenchmen of the Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, and 
acompany of English Methodists declared 
in the north the glad news that whosoever 
will may drink of the water of life freely, a 
few years later a Scottish Independententered 
from the east to preach the doctrines of grace. 

For centuries Geneva has acted as the 
mother church of Protestant France. From 
her came the law and the prophets. For not 
only had the doctrine and discipline which 
had reigned in the reformed churches of 
France come originally from Geneva, but for 
generations all her ministers had been edu- 
cated there, so that when the First Consul 
gave French Protestantism its new constitu- 
tion, he ordained that no one should be 
admitted to the office of pastor unless he had 
studied at Geneva. 

Six years later he created a faculty of 
theology at Montauban, but when he first 
turned his attention to Protestantism he 


regarded Geneva as holding the same rela- 
tion to the reformed communion in France as 
But at the time 


Rome had to the Catholic. 





Buonaparte put such honour upon the doctrine 
of Geneva as to make its a/umni the only 
teachers sanctioned by law, it was farther 
from the faith of Calvin and the old Protest- 
ant church than Rome itself. 

But a movement similar in character to the 
one which had renewed the religious life of 
England during the latter half of the last 
century now made its appzarance in Geneva. 
The Momiers in Switzerland were the same 
people as the Methodists in England. They 
were despised at first, but after a time men 
of powerful character and intellect came from 
among them, and exercised such an immense 
influence over French Protestantism, that if 
we must find the first factor in its present 
condition in the Law of 1802, we must find 
the second and the far more important one 
in the Revel, or the awakening, which 
now commenced in the reformed churches of 
France. 

We have spoken of the work done by the 
Methodists and Stephen Grellet in the north 
and south, but even they had had precursors 
and fellow-workers whose names are only 
known in heaven, for God never leaves Him- 
self without witnesses ; but now came one 
who left a more distinct impress on French 
Protestantism than any other man of his 
immediate time. 

It was the French Revolution which woke 
up the soul of Robert Haldane, causing him 
so to devote himself to the work of God as 
to lead him to sell his estate and seek to 
become a missionary in India. But this was 
not to be his work. After spending many 
years in evangelizing Scotland, his thoughts 
turned to France. He went to Paris in 1816, 
and finding no opening there passed on to 
Geneva. Here he sought out and was sought 
by men who were hungering after the truths 
he had to tell them. From his well-worn 
Bible he taught his disciples doctrines which 
seem to have been as much a revelation 
to them in the nineteenth century as they were 
to Luther and Calvin in the sixteenth. The 
pastors Czesar Malan and Gaussen, the stu- 
dents Fréderic Monod and Merle d’Aubigné, 
were among the most eminent of these disci- 
ples. The first two fell one after the other 
under the ban of the clerical rulers of Geneva, 
and were put out of the synagogue. All four,by 
their writings and their labours, helped greatly 
in the work of reawakening the reformed 
church of France. 

Haldane subsequently spent two years 
among the professors and students at Mont- 
auban, seeking to do a work there such as 
he had effected at Geneva; less opposed, 
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it made less noise, but its results were 
lasting. 

Before he left France, in 1819, another ser- 
vant of God had arrived from England. The 
mission of Robert Haldane had been chiefly 
to pastors and students, that of Charles 
Cook was to preach the gospel to the people. 

The truly Christian character of the work 
done by this ardent evangelist and his de- 
voted coadjutors is seen in the fact that its 
results were not so much to establish the 
Wesleyan connexion in France, though it did 
that, as to strengthen Protestantism through- 
out the country. Many a work commenced 
by the Wesleyans became such a centre of 
Protestantism that it ended in the Govern- 
ment creating a post for a pastor, and bringing 
the greater number of the faithful into the 
bounds of the consistorial church of the 
district. 

But though the State churches thus reaped 
the benefits of the labours of these humble 
Methodists, the awakening itself met, as might 


|| be expected, with great opposition from some 
|| Of its consistories, who, as we have seen, were 


at this time its sole authorities ; for between 
the years 1820-30 several men of much force 
of character had appeared, imbued with its 
doctrines, causing great agitation among the 
dry bones of French Protestantism. 

There were, as always, two specially dis- 
tinguished who were marked out by God to 
give the movement force and direction. 
Alexandre Vinet was its thinker, its teacher, 
its Paul, Adolphe Monod was its preacher, 
its saintly divine, its John. Both were men 
of genius and culture, fitted for their ege, 
writing and speaking the purest French. 
Vinet, who himself occupied the chair of 
French literature at Baile for twenty years, 
and subsequently filled the same position at 
Lausanne, considered Monod’s style perfec- 
tion, and Sainte-Beuve,the greatest of modern 
critics, pointed out Vinet as being in this very 
point a model to his contemporaries. 

Both, however, bore the reproach conse- 
quent on advocating evangelistic doctrine. 
Vinet was dismissed from his professorship 
of pulpit eloquence in the Lausanne Academy 
in 1845, as fourteen years earlier Monod had 
been deprived of his position as a pastor of 
the reformed church of France. 

The Lyons Consistory of 1831 were so 
unfortunate as not to recognise in the ardent 
young preacher of such antiquated doctrines 
as repentance, conversion, and salvation by 
the cross of Christ one whose name would 
come to be held in reputation in all the 
churches. They declared it was impossible 


that they could remain members together of 
the same church, they accused him of having 
dared to attack the most beautiful, the most 
difficult, the most holy of religions, the religion 
of good works dictated by the conscience. 
Requested to resign, Monod refused, strong 
in the conviction that the doctrines which he 
preached were those of the Confession of La 
Rochelle, a confession the reformed churches 
had never repudiated. But he forgot that a 





State church can never regard such questions 
in the light of their simple truth. By his 
unseasonable ardour he was imperilling the 
main object for which modern concordats are 
made, that under their safeguard both parties 
to the alliance may “ enjoy great quietness.” 
Thus it was a natural conclusion that the 
Government should endorse the sentence of 
deposition passed upon him by the Consistory 
of Lyons, April 15, 1831. 

This act is the more significant in so far as 
it took place in the year following the Revo- 
lution of 1830, when constitutional govern- 
ment had just been established in France. 

Other depositions followed, and these 
intolerant proceedings on the part of the 
majority in the reformed churches led to the 
formation of various independent churches. 
These churches, now so numerous, owe their 
existence entirely to the great controversy on 
doctrine which the Aévei/ evoked. Its sup- 
porters sought to bring the churches back to 
the doctrines of the Reformation, its oppo- 
nents desired to remain as they were. While 
the latter continued the majority, they cast 
those who troubled them out, thus compelling 
them to found independent churches ; when 
the former became the majority, they tried 
to make their opponents accept a creed. 
This the State has never permitted, and many 
of the friends of evangelical religion have 
from time to time joined the independent 
churches in despair. 

The latter part of the reign of Louis 
Philippe was a very fruitful time. Protestants 
of every way of thinking seem to have be- 
come alive to their duty to their countrymen, 
both unbelieving and Catholic. A system 
of colportage and of the public reading of 
the Bible had been established, which, spread- 
ing through the towns, villages, and rural 
districts of France, brought the Gospel to 
the notice of thousands who had never heard 
it. A great number of Roman Catholics were 
converted, and several priests became 
obedient to the faith. In an article on the 
Progress of Protestantism in France since 
1840, taken from the Archives Evangeliques, 





and published in 1846, ten interesting his- 
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tories are given of priests who declared them- 
selves protestant against the errors of Rome, 
some becoming pastors in the reformed 
churches. Many persons, eminent for ability 
or social position, came out from the Church 
of Rome. And, what was more important, 
the Réveit had caused a great movement 
throughout the reformed churches themselves 
in the direction of spiritual life. 

This widespread spirit of earnestness and 
faith displayed itself in works of charity and 
education. Sunday schools were established, 
and religious literature of a popular order 
largely increased and extended. ‘This is the 

period when Merle d’Aubigné published the 
first volumes of his history of the Reforma- 
tion, and Count de Gasparin began that long 
series of striking and useful works, all written 
in defence of the faith he loved so well and 
so intelligently. 

The leaders of the Reve7/ had always fallen 
back on the great doctrine of the Reforma- 
tion, the sovereign authority of the Bible in 
matters of faith. In the assertion and main- 
tenance of this principle some of them had 
advocated very extreme views concerning the 
nature and extent of the inspiration of the 
sacred books. 

This, in an age which had commenced by 
destroying everything which claimed exclusive 
honours, and which was applying the resol- 
vent of its remorseless criticisms to all 
ancient history, was sure to be met by extreme 
views in the other direction. In Germany 
one school had succeeded another, each | 
going a step farther than its predecessor in 
their attacks on the orthodox view of the Bible. 

Two eminent professors of theology, Dr. 
Edmond Scherer and M. Timothée Colani, 
started a Theological Review at Strasbourg, | 
in 1850, destined to have an immense influ- 
ence over the minds of the younger ministers 
of the day. Their object was to reconcile 
the results of modern science and criticism 
with evangelic faith. M. Colani thus pre- 
sented their views and aims :— 

““We do not present to our readers any 
fixed system, we have none; we are asking 
Jor one conscientiously, patiently ; with all 
our contemporaries we are in the midst of an 
epoch of transition. Those who may think 
that therefore we are in the pangs of doubt we 
are able to relieve in full. Our labour in the 
way of theological revision is, indeed, some- 
times hard, and we have passed through 
painful crises, when we have had to tear out 
of our hearts a thousand inveterate and, up 
to then, sacred prejudices, but each of those 
crises has changed into a triumph, and brought 








us nearer to Christ, making Him to us more 
immediate, more living. We wish to be well 
understood. Itis a strange mistake to ac- 
cuse us of intellectualism, or of sacrificing 
our faith to some fancied Moloch of reason. 
Nothing can be more untrue. With all the 
faculties of our soul we embrace the salva- 
tion which is in Christ. Jesus is the object 
of our love—true love comprises instinct, 
wiil, intelligence. We love Christ because 
He first loved us. We scrutinize and analyze 
our love, in order to purify it, to strengthen it 
by contemplating the perfection of its object. 
We have no division in our Christianity— 
this for the head, that for the heart, the third 
for the life ; but we aim at flooding it with 
the entire stream of our being. The task is 
great and noble; by our own strength we 
could not accomplish it—we should fail 
miserably. But He for whose glory we intend 
to labour will not desert us, but rather show 
Himself mighty in our weakness. 

“Such is our hope. Such are our principles. 
We call around us those who, dissatisfied 
with the forms of an antiquated system of 
dogma, and fully admitting salvation by 
Christ alone, desire to labour in raising the 
new edifice, which is to be built on the solid 
basis of Him who is at once the Son of 
Man and the Son of God. We ask you not 
to receive all the ideas we have propounded. 
Not a school, not a system, but a tendency 
is that which we represent. The device on our 
banner is: ‘The True Development of 
Christian Thought.’ We repeat the motto of 
the theologians of the sixteenth century, 
‘ In necessarits unitas, in dubtis libertas ;’ with 
us only one thing is necessary—the Gospe/— 
for all the rest we demand the most complete 
liberty.” "a 

Their opponents declare, however, that as 


| they advanced they themselves went over to 


the school of destructive criticism, sO. that 
they came to deny any special authority in the 


Scriptures, and to declare themselves unable 
to regard Jesus Christ as the Son of God. 


The foundation of this Review, and the 


movement it inaugurated, is the third great 
factor in modern French Protestantism. As 
the great object of the Révei/ was to reawaken 
spiritual life, the great end this movement 
had in view was to re-cast Christian doc- 
trine into forms more in accordance with 
modern thought. 
the formation of two parties—orthodox and 
liberal. 


The immediate result was 


The orthodox were evangelical in doctrine, 


seeking such a radical reform in the organi- 
zation of the church that step by step they 
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have been led to the politically liberal posi- | to the letter of the law, the orthodox took || on 
tion of separation of the Church from the| wider ground and appealed to its obvious || Thi 
State. The liberals, on the contrary, were | intention. Nota word, said the liberals, is || old 
strictly conservative as tothe legal organiza-| to be found in the law of 1802 to show that gla 
tion of the church, objecting to the slightest | the consistories have any control over doc- and 
change, believing it to be their best guarantee | trine or questions of faith, the words strictly || wer 
for complete freedom of thought and expres-| limit them to the maintenance of the liturgy trin 
sion on questions of doctrine. Linked to-jand of discipline. How can you maintain || libe 
gether by the iron chains of the law of 1802, | the liturgy and allow men to deny every one _ 
these two parties have become more and|of its statements from the pulpit ? replied 

more antagonistic. Their struggles to over-|the orthodox. Since the law says not a word 

come one another form the painful history | about acreed, persisted the liberals, we are 





of the last quarter of a century. | free to teach whatever we believe to be the | = 
In 1863, M. Renan’s “ Life of Jesus ” |truth. How absurd, retorted their opponents, 
made its appearance, and sume of the liberal | to suppose that the reformed churches have | 
theologians, amongst others M. Athanase}no creed! You will next pretend we are a | | E 
Coquerel, jun., went the length of felicitating church merely Protestant and not necessarily 
him on its publication as a signal service to | Christian. 
religion and science. | The independent churches, who were the 
To the evangelica] party such an approval | warm allies of the orthodox party, joined 
appeared a most serious manifestation, since | them at this crisis in a pastoral conference at y 
it marked a departure from all that men had Paris. On the motion of M. Rognon, the ¥ 
hitherto meant by Christianity. They ad-, following resolution was adopted :— = 
mitted that M. Coquerel and his friends were; ‘That the free expression, either in the || [= 
free to examine, and to criticize, and to reject | pulpit or by any other means public and | i 
to any extent they felt it right to do, but to| official, of the dogmatic opinions of the 
stand up as Christian teachers, and destroy | pastors has for its legitimate and necessary x 
the foundations of the Christian faith in the | limits the beliefs professed by the religious 
name and by the authority of the Christian | society from whom these pastors receive 
church, was, they thought, manifestly unfair. \their orders. The authority which gives the 
In the darker times of the Protestant his- pastors their sacred ministry resides en- 
tory the Church at Nismes had always taken /|tirely in the conformity of their teaching to 
a leading position, and since the war of the| the declarations of the Holy Scriptures, and 
Camisards it had come to be quite the head-| in particular to the dogma of the divinity of 
centre of the cause. Since, however, French | | Jesus Christ and of redemption, which the 
Protestantism had been recognised, and its! universal Christian church has always con- 
management become a department of the | sidered as notoriously contained in the Bible, 
State, the Church at Paris had tended more | and which are expressed in the Protestant 
and more to take the leading position. These | | liturgies. 
new questions about the basis of the faith, “It is an abuse of power, and a spiritual 
brought it now to the front. ityranny, to use the position of a minister of 
M. Athanase Coquerel, jun., had acted as| Jesus Christ and of a Christian church to 
co-pastor to M. Martin Paschoud, and in 1864} propagate directly or indirectly any other 
the Presbytery of Paris was asked to renew ' doctrines.” 
their permission to him to continue to exer-| We have quoted this declaration, because 
cise that office. The Presbytery felt it their) it gives us not only the views of a party in || 
duty to refuse, and the Consistory, which we | the State church, but the evangelical churches || 
have seen had the real authority, confirmed | of France as a whole. In a special confer- 
their decision. This event threw the re-| ence of the representatives of the State | 
formed churches into a great excitement, and | churches, held soon after, a resolution, pro- — 
their newspapers gave themselves up to a| | posed by M. Guizot, was carried by a large 
passionate quarrel on the subject. ‘The| | majority, in which all the points of doctrine 
liberals turned to Nismes, and, having a) brought in question by the new school were 

















majority in that consistory, passed a resolu- | affirmed, and it was declared that the re- to. 
tion censuring the course pursued in Paris. | formed churches had a positive faith, and at. 
It was civil war, and civil war amongst a| bodies charged to make them respected. bec 
people so logical as the French means war! Between the liberals and the orthodox ort 
a foutrance. Each party formulated its posi-| stood a small party, who, at this conference, too 

















ee and raised its cry. ‘The liberals stood | made a counter-proposition, but they were the 
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| —_— ) : 
|| on this, as on every other occasion, defeated. After their double victory at Paris, the 
Dus } This party, formed of the remnants of the | evangelicalpastors,who had hitherto abstained 
| 
| 
| 
| 


older liberal school, and of men who would |from attending the conferences at Nismes, 
gladly see all that was precious in the old | appeared there in a body, ‘The liberals, taken 
and new reconciled, or, at least, preserved, | by surprise, at once drew all the lines of ad- 
tly were more or less with the evangelicals in doc- | mission as straight as they could, and so pre- 
rgy trine, while they maintained with the younger vented a great number of the evangelical 
liberals freedom of examination, and freedom | party from voting. The whole body of the 
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5 Map SHOWING THE CONSISTORIES OF THI PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN FRANCE, CONNECTED WITH THE STATE. 


ine 
e (O Reformed + Lutheran.) 


ere 

re- to express convictions conscientiously arrived | orthodox immediately seceded, and formed 

ind at. As the consistories of Paris and Nismes | the Conference Nationale Evangélique du Midi. 
At its first meeting it declared that it was 


became respectively the head-centres of the t rat | 
lox orthodox and liberal parties, that of Lyons | founded on the faith and the organization of 
took a similar position with relation to that of | the reformed church. That faith it affirmed 


ce, : : 
to be belief in a supernatural revelation con- 


ere the liberal-orthodox. 
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tained in the Scriptures, having its object and 
highest expression in our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, true God and true man. With 
reference to the organization of the church, 
it asserted the necessity of common and 
determined beliefs and the duty of laymen 
to participate in all that which touches the 
interest of the church, 

The orthodox party now strove to drive 
the liberals into more and more complete 
and open denials of the fundamental facts 
and doctrines of Christianity, and so to dis- 
credit their authority. Thus, in 1865, at a 
conference held in Paris, on the motion of 
M. de Pressensé, it was proposed to declare, 
‘¢That no church is possible without explicit 
faith in the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 
Sixty-four of the pastors present declined to 
support the proposition. In 1866 the liberal 
conference of the department of Gard en- 
dorsed the position taken by their party in the 
Paris conference, sixty of their pastors giving 
their support to it. 

The division between the two parties was 
clearly defined. Its aggravation was vastly 
increased by the peculiar organization of the 
reformed churches. In every Protestant 
parish in France the pastor is named by the 
consistory of the district out of a list of 
three persons presented by the presbytery of 
the parish interested. As the consistory, 
from its democratic basis, must commonly 
be the reflex of the popular opinion among 
the Protestants of the district, whether 
orthodox or heretical, the pastors will be 
nominated in accordance with it, and the 
true Protestants, the men who love truth 
for its own sake,will continually be oppressed. 

The orthodox had been made to feel this 
for years; in many places they had been 
compelled to suffer pastors who they believed 
were leading the people to perdition. They 
proposed, therefore, that the electoral law 
should be modified by a test. Commenc- 
ing with the principle that a church can 
only exist with common beliefs and methods 
of organization, they advanced to the 
position that no one ought to be regarded 
as a member of such a church who is not 
prepared to subscribe to those beliefs and 
principles. They had affirmed in various 
ways that the doctrines held by their church 
were those commonly known as evangelical, 
and that its organization was presbyterial- 
synodal, they now proposed that not only 
every pastor, but that every elector should be 
invited to sign some test which committed 
them to support these beliefs and this organi- 
zation. 


This movement would have amounted to 
only another expression of opinion had not 
the Consistory of Caen determined to carry 
it into action. It went the length of formu- 
lating a test, and announced that at the next 
elections it would be presented to every 
elector. The Minister of Public Worship 
having, however, refused to permit anything 
of the kind, the case was carried before the 
Council of State, a body apparently answer- 
ing to our Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and they declared the action of the 
Consistory of Caen to be within the scope of 
its powers. This important decision was no 
real victory for the orthodox party, it simply 
strengthened the power and authority of the 
consistories. If an. orthodox consistory 
could frame a test to exclude the liberal 
electors, a liberal consistory could make one 
to exclude all evangelicals. In each consis- 
torial district the majority could if they 
pleased now become masters of the situation. 
In the eyes of the law the reformed churches 


independent religious’ communities estab- 
lished and endowed in consideration of their 
obedience to the imperial decrees of 1802 
and 1852. 

The orthodox party saw the danger, and, 
instead of taking advantage of the decision 
of the Council of State, recommenced with 
new vigour their agitation in favour of a 
General Synod. ‘To this end they nominated 
in their conference in Paris in 1867 a com- 
mission of fourteen persons, who being ad- 
mitted to an audience with the Emperor, 
were received very graciously and promised 
a Synod before long. ‘The liberals, alarmed, 
created such an opposition that the Govern- 
ment did not like to move; the orthodox, 
however, kept up their pressure, but just as 
they were on the eve of obtaining the decree 
they desired the war broke out, Sedan came, 
and the empire went to pieces. 

Finally it was reserved for M. Thiers to 
sign the decree convoking the synods of 
arrondissement, to elect delegates for a Gene- 
ral Synod to be held in Paris. 

This important assembly, for which the 
reformed churches had been looking for a 
generation, commenced its sittings in the 
Temple of the Saint-Esprit, at Paris, June 
2, 1872. The strength of each party was 
shown at once in the election of the modera- 
tor; M. Bastie, the orthodox candidate, 
being chosen by 56 votes against 45 given 
for his opponent, M. Vignie. The liberals, 
perceiving that they were in the minority, 
commenced to take exception to the manner 
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in which the synod had been elected, hoping 
by casting doubts on the legality of its origin 
to vitiate all its proceedings. After this 
question had been settled the great struggle 
commenced. What was the faith of the 
reformed church of France ? 

Three propositions were made, each cha- 
racteristic of the views of the parties making 
them. 

The liberals proposed simply to affirm 
that free inquiry and individual responsibility 
of faith were the only distinctive character- 
istics of a Protestant church. 

The liberal-orthodox wished to proclaim 
as the sole fundamental article of faith : 
“ Jesus Christ the Son of the living God, He 
whom God, in His love, has given the world, 
that whosoever believeth in Him might not 
perish, but may have eternal life.” 

The orthodox proposed a declaration of 
which the following is the most important 
paragraph ;— 

“With its fathers and its martyrs in the 
Confession of La Rochelle, with all the 
churches of the Reformation in their symbols, 
the reformed church of France proclaims 
the sovereign authority of the Holy Scriptures 
in matters of faith, and salvation by faith in 
Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, dead for 
our offences and raised again for our justifica- 
tion.” 

The declaration of faith as proposed by 
the orthodox party was finally carried by a 
majority, M. Guizot making one of his last 
public speeches in its favour. 

Some alterations were then made in the 
electoral law, the most important being that 
every elector was to declare himself “attached 
in heart to the reformed church, and to 
revealed truth as it is contained in the sacred 
books of the Old and New Testament.” 

It was further determined that every 
candidate for the ministry should before his 
ordination declare that he adhered to the 
faith of the church as it had been stated by 
the General Synod. 

Before concluding their labours the Synod 
by a very great majority declared itself in 
favour of the principle of the separation 
of the Church from the State, leaving it to the 
public powers to judge of the time when it 
would be opportune to carry it out impartially 
with reference to all religious bodies. 

_ Nosooner was the Synod closed than the 
liberals addressed a manifesto to thechurches, 
calling on the consistories and presbyteries, 
if they valued their liberties, to protest against 























by a personal propaganda, while the liberal 
papers, the Renaissance and the Avenir, kept 
alive the agitation. This opposition to the 
Synod had the support of the liberal-orthodox 
party, who feared the schism of the liberals 
followed by the overwhelming influence of 
their opponents. 

The supporters of the Synod met this 
adverse movement by the promulgation of 
trenchant tracts apposite to the occasion. 
But the liberals had already succeeded. As 
long as the reformed church is allied to the 
State, a loud protest from any party is suffi- 
cient toparalyze the Government, whose chief 
object is to keep religion from disturbing the 
public peace. M. Thiers’ government offered 
to settle the question by establishing both 
parties as distinct churches. This, however, 
the liberals declined, unless they were treated 
in common with the orthodox section as alike 
representatives of the old Protestant church. 

The intrigues by which M. de Broglie 
brought about the resignation of M. Thiers 
prevented any further progress in this idea of 
concurrent endowment, and the Government 
of Combat which succeeded was too much 
occupied in trying to suppress its political 
foes to attempt to solve a religious difficulty. 

However, they agreed to a second session 
of the Synod, and to the great satisfaction of 
the orthodox party, the Council of State 














recognised the perfect legality of the manner 
in which the Synod had been elected. No 
practica’ result, however, ensued, the Council 


the promulgation of the Synod’s declaration 


The second session of the Synod, held in 
September, 1873, was still more sterile in 
results. ‘The liberals abstained in a body from 
taking their seats, and the only real effect 
was to draw party lines tighter, and make 
party strife bitterer than ever. The Consis- 
tory of Nismes again issued a manifesto 
declaring its determination never to suffer 
the yoke the Synod was trying to place on 
the church, but to live as it always had done 
under the régime of the law of 1802, and the 
decrees of 1852. 

In 1874 the triennial elections for both | 
the presbyteries and the consistories took 
place,and the Government ordainec that they 
shouldtake place according tothe newsynodal 
law. Directly this was known the Nismes 
Consistory issued a counter-manifesto ad- 
vising its party to pay no attention to the 
letter of the Minister of Public Worship, but 





its decisions, as those of an active and in- 
tolerant sect. This manifesto was followed 





to elect according to the old régime. When 
the Minister quashed the elections thus 
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made contrary to his instruction, the liberals 
appealed to the Council of State, backing 
their appeal by such an agitation that the 
Government was obliged to let things drift. 

For a time there was a complete dead-lock, 
neither of the two contending parties seeming 
disposed to take the next step. The liberal- 
orthodox party, led by the Lyons Consistory, 
thought the moment had come for a pacifica- 
tion. They had nearly always been defeated 
in this intestine war, but taking heart of grace 
from the manifest weariness of the combatants 
they now stepped forward with proposals of 
conciliation. ‘The terms of peace, when drawn 
up, amounted to one of those debilitating 
compromises which are calculated to destroy 
all faith in truth, when the leaders on both 
sides agree to sacrifice the people they repre- 
sent, if they can only preserve their own 
honour, comfort, and freedom. The liberals 
were to withdraw their appeal to the Council 
of State, to submit to the Synod and carry 
out its electoral law ; the orthodox were to 
refrain from compelling candidates for the 
ministry to declare their adhesion to the 
confession of faith, on condition that they 
were not afterwards openly to attack it. 
Afraid that the liberal laity might exclaim 
against such a complete surrender of their 
electoral rights, a clause was introduced by 
which the mode of adhesion to the doctrine 
of the majority was to be left to the wisdom 
of each church to determine for itself, which 
of course meant that when the liberals had 
the majority the test would amount to 
nothing at all. 

The evangelical party in the South of 
France were not, however, to be so duped. 
They gathered in great numbers at Le Vigan, 
in the Cevennes, and unanimously repudiated 
the Paris compromise. 

However, the pastoral conciliators did not 
give up their efforts. At Rouen, in Decem- 
ber, 1876, a pastoral conference was held, 
in which, after a paper by M. Sabatier, 
pointing out to the orthodox that if they 
pushed their victory to an extreme they 
would run the risk of driving the State in 
sheer despair to refuse them any more synods, 
and to fall back on the old végime, the same 
proposals were again brought forward as had 
been agreed upon in Paris. They contained 
this further concession to the liberal laity, 
that the electoral qualification was simply to 
be read from the pulpit, without the electors 
being personally required to give in their ad- 
hesion to it. A conference held at Lille a 
few days after endorsed the scheme, and 
what was more, the present Prime Minister 





of France, then the head of the Government, 
gave it his support. 

Happily these efforts failed. Our age is 
not one of faith, but it is, or was, anxious to 
be sincere. The bulk of the orthodox party 
no sooner heard of these proposals than they 
repudiated them with all their might, de- 
manding another synod. The ministry of 
M. Jules Simon, being very desirous to settle | 
the difficulty, nominated a commission of | 
arbitration, composed entirely of Catholic | 
lawyers, who were to make an _ equit- 
able arbitration of the property of the 
church amongst the contending parties. The 
orthodox were indignant at the bare idea, 
being convinced that they, and they alone, 
were the true heirs of the old Huguenot 
church of France. 

This scheme fell through at the famous 
coup d'état of May, 1877. After six months 
of anxiety, during which it must have often 
been a question whether in the outcome 
Protestants would not have to fight the battle 
of religious freedom over again, the in- 
famous Broglie-Fourtou ministry fell, the 
Marshal submitted, and a ministry came 
into power with four Protestants among its 
members. 

The situation is clearly defined—the 
Reformed Church of France, according to the 
ideal of the Synod of 1872, does not exist. 
In its place there are about a hundred inde- 
pendent bodies called consistorial churches, 
each ruled by its consistory, and through its 
consistory directly under the supervision of 
the Government. Within the limits of the law 
these consistories have absolute authority, 
and are answerable to no higher ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. They have, as we have seen, 
power to regulate the conditions of the elec- 
torate,and the liberals loudly declare the 
orthodox use this power intolerantly. How- 
ever, though possessing all the executive 
power, under the present circumstances they 
are naturally much affected, probably domi- 
nated, by the party opinions expressed in the 
presbyteries and conferences, who again take 
their mot dordre from Paris, Nismes, and 
Lyons. Each party has tried in turn to lead 
the churches, each has failed ; the result is 
a dead-lock, agonizing to all parties, and ruin- 
ous to the influence of Protestantism. That 
Protestantism not only continues to hold 
its own in France, but is looked up to 
by many true patriots as the only hope 
of the country, is a great testimony to 
the all-important truths for which, in spite 
of all its contentions and manifold short- 
comings, it still continues a worthy witness. 
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If ever there was a time or circumstances | 


favourable to a solution of its difficulties it is 
the present. Six years have passed away since 
the first synod was held, all parties are weary 
of the strife, and the Government, impartial 
and honourable as it is, contains members 
who take a personal interest in the welfare of 
the reformed church; best of all, the 
Minister of Public Worship, M. Bardoux, is 
beyond suspicion of partisanship, since, 
though an honest liberal in politics, he is a 
Catholic by religion. If, with all these cir- 
cumstances in its favour, the difficulty is in- 
soluble, it will prove that it is inherent in 
the veryconstitution of the reformed church, 
and that the first thing to be done is to libe- 


sole dependence. I will no longer suffer 
that corner-stone on which the whole 
spiritual building should rest to be rejected 
by my fellow-builders. Mine shall be hence- 
forward a free association, bound together 
by a common love to the great Shepherd of 
the sheep ”? 

Are there really churches in France who 
can and do sincerely say this? And are 
they to be found among the independent 
evangelical churches of France? If so, 
they are the truest witnesses for the king- 
dom of heaven in France, the truest repre- 
sentatives of the martyr-church of France. 
But before we can be sure, we should like to 
hear the testimonies of MM. Eucene 


rate it from the captivity into which it went) Bersier, Theodore Monod, and John Bost 


more than seventy years ago. 


| 


concerning them. For one of the latest and 


That the separation of the Protestant! one of the most perplexing facts in present- 


| 


churches of France from the State is ab-| day French Protestantism is that these three 
solutely necessary if they are really to be in! distinguished pastors should, after spending 


spirit as well as in name the heirs of the 
glorious traditions of the past, the sad history 
we have had to recount has doubtless proved 
to the great majority who have had to suffer 
under it. But will that be sufficient? Will 
they even then be able to say in the eloquent 


their best energies in the service of Free 
Christianity, have all within the last year or 
two gone over into the State church. Ina 
study of this kind it is undoubtedly a most 
important fact ; and if we are again permit- 
ted to return to the subject of this paper, 


words used by M. de Pressens¢,in addressing| it would be part of our object to see 
the Synod of the Free Churches at Lyons:—' what light this triple secession throws on 

“Twill arise and go to my King and my the nature and constitution of the Free 
God, and will say to Him, ‘Thou shalt be my Churches. 
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‘LIGHTS AND SHADES OF 


BY 





HIS WIFE. 
PART X, 


Frank said, “ Not your own hand, my friend, 
the woman’s.” ‘The ring was removed with 
much perturbation, and placed in its right 
position on the hand of the bride, 
evidently was aware of the mistake. 
To illustrate this assertion, I must go back Women of all classes, as a rule, are more 
to the time of my husband’s first curacy and | self-possessed than men at a wedding, and 
Part I. of these papers, which appeared in | the bride on this occasion showed her know- 
Golden Hours in January. | ledge by her deep blushes and a but half- 
A marriage during morning service at the | | suppressed giggle. 
church after the second lesson was then! scribed the circumstance to me, expressed 
described, and during our stay in Devon-| his conviction that the bridegroom would 
shire I witnessed several marriages, in which | not escape a lecture when he left the church 


“THERE is but one step from the sublime to | 
the ridiculous,” is an old saying often veri- 
fied in every-day life. Strange to say, never 
more frequently than in one of the most 
solemn services of our church. 


who | 












































sailors in the Navy were almost always the | for the stupid mistake he had made. 


bridegrooms. 


On these occasions, however, | 


On another occasion, the clerk, with all 


as a rule, the bridal parties conducted | his efforts, could not make the bridegroom 


themselves decently, perhaps from the fact | understand where he was to kneel. 


The 


that they had a congregation as witnesses, | bride took her position at the communion 


and added to this the accessories of | 


music and singing, and other imposing | 
attending the services of | | 
to many of them a) 


circumstances 
England’s Church, 
novelty, would awe them into good behaviour. 
On week-days, however, and in an empty 
church, the conduct of a bridal party at the 
communion rails was, at times, painfully trying, 
especially to a young and inexperienced 
curate, as my husband then was. 

He has owned to me that it required 
sometimes his utmost self-possession to keep 
from a smile at the grotesque and absurd 
antics performed by the humble and unedu- | 
cated, from sheer ignorance, and its conse- 
quences—nervousness. 

Frank and the sexton were always anxious 
to assist by directions and explanations, not, 
however, with much success at all times. 

On one occasion the bridegroom was told 
by the clerk to place the ring on the book 
which the clergyman held. Frank, of 
course, took it up, and returning it to the 
man, said in a low voice, “Put it on 
the fourth finger of the left hand.” The 
bridegroom, holding the ring, counted four 
on his own hand, beginning correctly 
with the thumb, and before Frank could 
prevent him, slipped it on his fourth finger, 
where it stopped at the second joint. Half 





angry, yet pitying the man’s ignorance, 





rails with the bridegroom, but when told 
to kneel the latter stepped back, and knelt 
on the floor. 

‘Not there,” 
to the rails.” 

Poor fellow! he was anxious to do right, 
and in the effort, instead of rising and kneel- 
ing on the step, he went down on all fours, 
and leaning his arms on the step, looked up 
at Frank through the rails with such a 
ludicrous attempt to be solemn, that it was 
only by a violent effort that my husband 
could control the muscles of his face to a 
necessary gravity. 

Some troublesome cases respecting the 
marriages of sailors more than once created 
a great difficulty. 

On one occasion I remember noticing at 


whispered the sexton; “go 


| the Wednesday morning prayers that Frank 


appeared much discomposed. I knew he 
had been called to a wedding that morning 
at ten, and waited anxiously till after service 
to know the cause. 

The rector had assisted at the prayers, 
and I waited outside the vestry for Frank 
and the rector while they removed their sur- 
plices. 

They came out very quickly, and talking 
sO earnestly, that Mr. St. Clair only paused 
to greet me with his usual politeness before 
resuming the subject. I drew back, and 
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followed ata short distance till we reached 
the churchyard gate, and then, after a few 
words to Frank, the rector lifted his hat to 
me, and turned towards the rectory. 

Instantly joining my husband, we pro- 
ceeded in an opposite direction towards 
home, when Frank at once began, “Oh, 
Clara, there was such a terrible scene at 
the church this morning. You know I 
had a wedding at ten?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

‘Well, the party of four seemed very 
respectable. The bridegroom was a sailor, 
between thirty and forty, in the uniform of 
the Navy, and the bride a matronly-looking 
woman, to all appearance not much younger. 
They were not punctual ; therefore when the 
bridal party entered the vestry to sign their 
names it was nearly time to ring the bell for 
morning service. The signing of the cer- 
tificate was scarcely finished, when a woman 
rushed into the church, and cried out, 
‘Where’s that woman? She’s married my 
husband!’ and rushing forward as she 
screamed out these words she reached the 
open vestry, near which I stood.” 

“ Did you try to stop her?” I asked. 

“Stop her!” cried Frank. ‘I might as 
well have tried to stop the lightning! She 
rushed in, and holding her fist in the bride’s 
face, uttered words, Clara, which I will 
not repeat to you, and they were answered 
by the newly-married woman in language 
equally shocking. At last, in a loud, stern 
voice, the rector made himself heard. 
‘Silence, women!’ he said. ‘If you 
cannot behave decently in God’s house, I 
will send for a policeman to turn you out !’ 

**« That’s my husband, sir,’ said the woman, 
in a tone of angry grief. 

*** Fe’s not your husband, he never was, 
and now he’s married to me.’ 

“*¢ He zs my husband, and you shan’t say 
that,’ screamed the excited woman. 

“¢T shall say it, and you shan’t stop me,’ 
shrieked the bride. 

“The next moment the two women had 
flown at each other, and while one tore off 
the gay bridal bonnet, the other stripped 
bonnet and cap from the head of her in- 
furiated rival, and had I not called in the 
sexton to assist me in separating the com- 
batants, and forcing them into the church- 
yard, the vestry would have been dis- 
graced by a fight between two women. 

“Tf they don’t go quietly, Best, send fora 
policeman,’ I said; ‘this dispute must not 
be settled in the house of God—it is quite 
disgraceful,’ ” 


* And where was the bridegroom all this 
time?” I asked. 
“Oh!” laughed Frank, “ he stood behind 
the rector, looking as sheepishly at the two 
women as if he expected them to fly at 
him every moment; as I returned to the 
vestry I saw him sneaking out of church by 
another door, evidently determined to avoid 

meeting them. 

“The man has escaped, I see,’ I said to 
the rector. 

“¢ Ves,’ hereplied. ‘I asked him plainly 
when we were alone what it all meant.’ 

“<«That’s my wife, sir,’ he said; ‘that 
woman that I’ve just a been married to. 
Shiver my timbers, if I knows myself what it 
all means.’ 

“¢ Well, now go and make matters all right, 
Jack,’ I said, ‘but remember, if you have 
broken the laws of God and man, that 
woman can inform against you.’ 

“<¢T know, sir, but Ibeantafeard. Mine’s 
all straight sailing, your honour,’ and then 
with a salute Jack slunk away. 

“JT was glad to hear all this from the 
rector,” continued Frank, “butthe disturbance 
terribly upset me for the morning services.” 

“‘T am sure it did,” I replied ; “I could 
see that something was wrong.” 

Next day Frank, accompanied by Miss 
Mellison, made inquiries in the neighbour- 
hood in which these newly-married people 
lived, and found that Jack deserved to be a 
little frightened on his wedding-day, for his 
present wife had tempted him away from her 
rival, to whom he could not deny that he had 
promised marriage. 

The loss of Jack’s half-pay was therefore 
added to the loss of a husband, and to an 
undisciplined woman who could so conduct 
herself in a church it added fuel to fire. 

Jack went to sea soon after this affray, but 
the matter was at last settled amicably 
between the two women, I believe through 
the interference of Miss Mellison. 

Such scenes as these were not repeated in 
Frank’s after curacies, yet sometimes curious 
incidents connected with marriages or bap- 
tisms did occur, which I will endeavour to 
recall. , 

It was not an uncommon circumstance in 
my husband’s East End curacies for a young 
couple, poorly clad, or even in rags, to 
arrange to be married with only just enough 
money in their possession to pay the mar- 
riage fees, and that even had perhaps been 
borrowed. 

On one occasion the bride carried with 


her into the vestry of the church a large 
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basketful of crockery-ware, which she had 
bought on her way to the church. 

“‘T suppose I may leave it here while the 
parson marries us?” she said to the pew- 
opener ; “I’ve been so busy furnishing our 
room, that I’ve not had time to get cups and 
saucers and all that till this morning as we 
came along to church.” 

Frank glanced at the basket in surprise 
as he entered the vestry, and then received 
from the pew-opener an account of this addi- 
tion to the bride’s household furniture. 

These were honest, hard-working people, 
who made no pretence to be thought any 
other, but Frank had sometimes at weddings 
to deal with persons of a completely opposite 
character. 

On one occasion a very smartly attired 
wedding party presented themselves at the 
altar. ‘The bride appeared gentle and lady- 
like, and the bridegroom, although pretentious 
in manner, was well dressed, and conducted 
himself as a gentleman. 

On entering the vestry, Frank as usual 
asked for full particulars respecting the age, 
position, and parentage of both parties, to 
enable him to fill up the certificate of mar- 
riage. 

The answers were tolerably straightforward 
until the question, ‘‘ What is your profession, 
sir?” 

After a slight hesitation, the answer came, 
“ Beverage merchant.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said Frank ; 
“that is scarcely definite enough for me to 
place here.” 

“Tama beverage merchant,” was again 
repeated. 

“‘Ginger-beer maker, sir,” said the old 
clerk, looking up from the book, in which 
he was also writing, with a mischievous smile, 
*“ ginger-beer maker.” 

Frank preserved his gravity, and inserted 
the clerk’s amendment, but the bridegroom 
had been struck from his pedestal, and left 
the church looking rather crestfallen. 

“ Ah!” said Frank, when he related to me 
this incident, “aman can never expect to 
succeed in a trade or profession if he is 
ashamed of it.” 

In many parishes, as no doubt the reader 
is aware, marriages are performed on certain 
days of the year without the payment of fees. 
In some churches it is at Christmas, at others 
at Easter or Whitsuntide. 

In one of his curacies, I forget which, I 
have heard Frank say that he and another 
clergyman have been marrying couples in 
batches of six or eight at a time, from eight 


in the morning till near church-time at 
eleven. 

On other occasions he has had sometimes 
three, or even four, couples standing at the 
altar together, and of course parts of the ser- 
vice are obliged to be read to each couple 
separately. 

It will be scarcely credited that but for the 
greatest caution on the part of the clergy- 
man and the officials the greatest mistakes 
would arise from the ignorance of the 
parties. 

Frank one evening described to me what 
had occurred to himself that day while 
marrying two couples at the same time. 

‘“‘Clara,” he said, as he seated himself at 
the tea-table, “I nearly married a young 
woman this morning to the wrong man.” 

“Oh, Frank,” I exclaimed, in dismay, 
“ how did it happen ? ” 

“Well, you know, that after the words, 
‘Wilt thou have this man to be,’ &c., and 
‘ Wilt thou have this woman,’ &c., the clergy- 
man has to say, ‘Who giveth this woman to 
be married to this man?’ In reply to the 
question a young man was pushed forward 
by the sexton, and told to say, ‘I do.’ The 
bridegroom unfortunately drew back to make 
room for this person who acted the part of 
father to the bride, and among the number 
of friends of the wedding parties present 
Frank did not observe that the assumed 
father of the bride was holding her hand. 

Beginning with the man, therefore, he 
went through the betrothal, naming, of 
course, the bride, then he turned to the 
woman, and commenced the same ceremony 
with her, but glancing at her face he saw 
she looked uncomfortable, and almost in 
tears. 

A sudden thought struck him. 

‘Is this man your intended husband?” 
he said, gently. 

‘*No, sir,” she replied in a tearful voice, 
and pointing to the bridegroom, who stood 
behind ; “that’s my man, sir.” 

Frank told me that he never spoke more 
angrily than he did to the man who had so 
obtruded himself and nearly caused such a 
terrible blunder. . 

“Stand back, sir,” he said; “you pro- 
fessed to give this young woman to be mar- 
ried to another, and now you push yourself 
in the place of the bridegroom.” “I believe 
he did it from mischief,” said Frank, while 
speaking of it, “and to create amusement ; he 
could not have misunderstood the words of 
the betrothal. Perhaps he was not aware 








of what the consequences would have been 
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had I proceeded a little further with the cere- 
mony. It will make me very cautious in 
future when I have more than one couple to 
marry at the same time.” 

Frank has kept his word; never since that 
occurrence has he been liable to even the 
shadow of such a mistake. 

One more singular incident with respect 
to a marriage which occurred in one of his 
London curacies I shall never forget. 

The banns of marriage had been called at 
church for the third time between persons 
whose names I did not notice, when a re- 
spectable-looking young man of about 
twenty rose in the church, and said, ‘I for- 
bid the banns.” 

A little stir arose in the congregation till 
Frank said, “If you will come to me in 
the vestry after this morning’s service I will 
hear your objections.” 

The organ commenced the Jubilate, and 


| the slight commotion passed off, although no 


doubt the members of the congregation as 
they left the church were full of conjectures 
as to the cause of such an unusual event as 
forbidding the banns. 

Frank waited in the vestry with perhaps 
not less curiosity than the congregation, and, 
strange to say, that curiosity was increased 
instead of being satisfied after his interview 
with the young man who had acted so boldly. 

“You wish to prevent this marriage, I 
presume ?” said Frank, after ascertaining that 
he had been the speaker in the morning. 

“ Yes, sir, I do.” 

“ And by what right do you interfere ? Are 
the parties of age ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, both of them, and the 
woman is my mother.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Frank, “in that 
case you can do nothing. Your father is 
dead, I suppose, and in no way can you 
interfere with your mother’s intentions. I 
have had a notice that the marriage is to be 
performed on Tuesday at ten o’clock.” 

“ Oh, sir,” said the young man, “if I can 
do nothing to prevent it, will you please call 
upon my mother before you consent to marry 
her? thatisall I ask; you will understand 
then why I so object to the marriage.” 

The young man spoke with so much pain- 
ful earnestness that Frank’s interest was ex- 
cited, and after shaking hands with him he 
promised to call the next evening at the 
address given and see Mrs. Bolton. 

All this Frank described to me on his re- 
turn from church, as I had gone home with- 
out waiting for him. My interest in this 
matter was also greatly roused, and I looked 


forward to Frank’s visit the next evening to 
solve what now appeared an unaccountable 
mystery. 

Frank was absent on the Monday evening 
more than an hour, and when he entered the 
room on his return, and threw up his hands 
exclaiming, “ Well,in all my ten years’ ex- 
perience of marriages I have never met 
with anything like this,” my curiosity was 
raised to the highest pitch. 

“Sit down, Frank,” I said, “and tell me 
all about it from the beginning.” 

“You know those tall semi-respectable 
houses near the railway station, Clara?” 

“ Yes, I know them.” 

“Well, I went to number four and asked 
for Mrs. Bolton. I was then told to go up 
to the second floor and knock at the door of 
the front room. It was getting dark, but I 
managed to clamber up the stairs, and on 
reaching the specified door I knocked. The 
door of a large comfortably furnished room 
was opened immediately by a tall, stout 
woman, who certainly merited the appella- 
tion of a giantess. I feel sure she was over 
six feet two, and stout in proportion. She 
appeared about forty years of age, and her 
face and manner were very attractive. She 
asked me to walk in, and placed a chair 
near the table on which a lamp burnt low. 
‘I am one of the clergymen at St. Ann’s,’ 
1 said, ‘and I suppose you are aware that 
your son forbade the banns of your intended 
marriage which have been published at the 
church ?’ I added, with slight hesitation. 

“Ves, sir, he told me he would do it, but 
it’s because he doesn’t understand,’ and as 
she spoke she turned up the lamp, and in 
the increased light I saw, as I thought, a 
child sitting in a little chair by the fire, to 
which the face was turned. 

“Vou see, sir,’ she went on, ‘this little 
man and me has been travelling about the 
country in a caravan. He’s been the dwarf, 
and I’ve been the giantess ; but you see, sir, 
he’s so small and weak, that all the money 
we earn isn’t safe, and he will carry it about 
with him. It’s his caravan, and he pays me 
for being in his show, and though he’s forty- 
five years old he’ll get robbed some day, or 
perhaps murdered for his money.” 
“But does he belong to your family?’ I 
asked. s 
“Lor, no, sir; we met one day at a fair, 
and he asked me to join him, and we’ve got a 
heap of money since then, and I can’t take 
care of it because it’s his, and people would 
say I’d stole it from him, and that’s why I 
want to be married to him.’” 
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“Oh, Clara,” continued Frank, “I could 
scarcely prevent myself from crying out, 
‘What! to that dwarf?’ but I checked the 
impulse, for I had no wish to hurt the man’s 
feelings ; so I addressed the little shrimp of 
humanity, and said, ‘I suppose you approve 
of this arrangement, sir ?’ 

“¢«QOh, yes,’ he replied, in a shrill, piping 
voice, and turning round, ‘anything she likes 
so long as she takes care of the money.’ 

“T turned from the dwarf with a sensation 
of pain. The form and the hands and feet 
were not larger than those of a child of five, 
and as he sat in his little chair he appeared 
about as tall, but the face was that of a 
withered old man with a look of greediness 
for money as he spoke that shocked me. 

“T have known more than one of these 
slurs upon Nature’s glorious works, and so 
have you, Clara, but the possession of mind 
and intellect, the most lovely of moral 
virtues or the highest religious principles, 
have thrown a charm around the physical 
defects which made us forget their deformity. 
But this pitiable object with his greed of 
gain, and the handsome woman who made 
a market of his and her own peculiarities, 
and was ready:to marry him for his money, 
produced in thy mind a feeling of disgust 
that I could not overcome.” 

‘And how was it settled at last, Frank ?”’ 
I inquired. 

“Well, I summoned up courage and said 
that I could not consent to perform the 
marriage ceremony under the circumstances, 
especially as the incumbent was absent.” 

“Why, Clara,” continued Frank, “the 
whole parish would have assembled at the 
church to see such a marriage, and most cer- 
tainly the congregation would have been 
quite excusable had they made the solemn 
service a scene of mockery and fun.” 

“T have no doubt they would have done 
so, Frank,” I said, “and I am glad the 
woman’s son had the good sense to forbid 
the banns.” 

We heard afterwards that the dwarf and 
the giantess were married at a registrar’s 
office, but what became of them in the future 
remains unknown. 

It is not to be supposed that incidents 
such as I have described at marriages could 
have occurred to my husband while baptizing 
the little ones and giving them Christian 
names, and yet these very names were 
sometimes the cause of wonder and annoy- 
ance, 

On one occasion in Devonshire a little 


he said as usual, ‘* Name this child.” “ Or- 
lando Alonzo,” was the reply; and as in 
duty bound my husband gave to the child of 
a labourer in the dockyard the high-sounding 
names. 

‘‘ How came you to choose such names 
for your child, Mrs. Lane ?” asked Frank in 
the vestry. 

“ Well, sir, you see, I’ve been reading a 
novel as has those two names in it, and they 
beant ugly, sir, be they?” 

“No,” replied Frank, ‘far from it, and I 
should say the gentlemen in your book 
named Orlando and Alonzo were Spaniards.” 

“Yes sure, sir, so they be, and they be 
grand names too,” 

But others of these motherly Devonshire 
women aspired not so much to grand names 
for their children as to a number of them. 
On the very next Sunday after Orlando 
Alonzo had received his titles, Mrs. Hawkins, 
the wife of another dockyardsman, brought 
her boy to be baptized. Poor Frank! this 
time he had to repeat four names over twice, 
for fear of a blunder. “Peter Joseph Jonah 
Merritt,” was the reply to his demand for 
the name, and very carefully Frank pro- 
nounced them one after another. In the 
books of baptismal registers these names, 
with the surname, “ Peter Joseph Jonah 
Merritt Hawkins,” no doubt made to the 
parental ear a sound as imposing as “Orlando 
Alonzo.” 

One more incident connected with this 
subject, which happened in one of Frank's 
East London curacies, caused him at 
the time great annoyance. A little baby 
girl was brought to be baptized on one 
week-day afternoon. Frank told me he was 
attracted by the pretty baby as it lay 
in his arms, and turning to the godmother he 
asked the name. 

‘“* Enough !” was the reply, as Frank heard 
it. 

“Enough?” he said, in a tone of inquiry. 
“ Yes, sir.” 

Then he glanced at the clerk, who replying 
to the glance drew near and whispered, 
“ All right, sir.” 

*‘T suppose this ‘ Enuff’ is some family 
name,” thought Frank, as he dipped his fin- 
gers in the water and pronounced the name 
“ Enuff,” with an accent on the “e.” 

In the vestry, while the clerk was filling up 
the register, Frank stood by noticing the child, 
who seemed delighted with his attentions. 
As soon as they left, he turned to the book, 
and read to his surprise that the name he had 








infant boy was placed in Frank’s arms, and 





given the child was spelt Zncugh. 
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‘*Is this spelling correct, Wilson?” he 
said to the clerk. 

“Yes, sir ; I asked them before you came 
what the name was to be, and the mother said 
there were reasons for calling the child 
‘ Enough,’ and she dared not alter it.” 

“ What reason could there be for such an 
absurdity ?” asked Frank. 

“* Well, sir, it’s a queer story, but it appears 
that the mother had an only brother, a sailor, 
and he came home ill about twelve months 
ago, and stayed with his sister and her hus- 


band till he died. She had six children then, | 


and the brother said he would leave her all his 
money if she would promise to give any name 
he chose to her next child. She, of course, 
promised, and then he said if she had one 
child it was to be called nough, and if 


twins, Zoo and Much—meaning, of course, | 


| that seven children were enough and eight 


| made you choose such a name for your child 


Craiemamintieminannnans 


would be /00 much.” 

Frank on hearing this was exceedingly 
vexed ; he said to the clerk, “ I wish you had 
told me, Wilson ; I most certainly would not 
have named that child so absurdly; but it 
is too late now.” 

‘There was no time to tell you, sir,’’ said 
Wilson ; “ but I do wish I had done so.” 

Frank told me of this peculiar name, and 
the story attached to it, in great vexation. 

“To think,’ he exclaimed, “that in a 
Christian country there could exist such igno- 
rance as this! I wish I had known the fact 
beforehand.” 

“But were you at liberty to change the 
name, Frank?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, and then he repeated to 
me a circumstance related to him by a friend 
whose father (now dead) was for many years 
rector of a country parish. 

A party of respectable country people one 
day brought a child to the church to be 


husband had a few words about naming the 
child. He wanted him called one name, 
and I wanted another name. So we agreed 
at last to open the Bible by putting a small 
key a-tween the leaves, and when it opened, 
the first name as we saw was Beelzebub, but 
I didn’t know it was one of the devil’s names. 
And, please, sir, now I do know, I’m glad 
| you changed it.” 

| Frank, in his career as a clergyman, has 
never met with such an incident as this, but 
he always regrets that from ignorance of the 
| facts he allowed a child to be named at the 





| font by a word so unsuitable as Enough. 

| I will close this paper with a far more 
'pleasing subject connected with parish 
| visiting in one of his temporary engagements 


| during our time of trouble. 


He was sent for one evening soon after 
entering upon this engagement to visit a sick 
woman. On reaching the house, which was 
small but neatly furnished, he was taken 
upstairs to the sick room, where on a _ bed, 
clean and exquisitely neat, lay a woman about 
thirty, totally unable to move from rheuma- 
tism. 

“She’s been like this for two years, 
sir,” said the mother, “‘and sometimes when 
father’s out and she wants to be moved to 
relieve the pain, I does it as well as I can, 
but I’m an old woman, sir, and I’m not 
strong. She’s been lying like that all day 
since my husband went to work, and he 
won’t be home till eleven o’clock to-night.” 

“Are you in pain now?” asked Frank, 
approaching the bed. 

“No, sir,” she replied. “I do not suffer 
much pain now, but I’ve quite lost the use of 
my limbs ;” and as she spoke she showed 











him the poor crippled hands and crooked 
fingers that were so useless. 
Till she did this Frank had been inclined 


baptized. As usual, the rector inquired the} to doubt the woman was so ill as her mother 


name. 
“ Beelzebub, sir,” replied the woman. 


| tepresented, for the face had not lost its 
|roundness, the eyes were clear and intelli- 


‘What !” said the astonished clergyman. | gent, and the flush, which he afterwards found 


** Beelzebub, sir,” she repeated. 

“* Beelzebub, woman !” exclaimed the irate 
rector. “ Why, that’s one of the names of| 
the devil. I'llname the boy. Bill, I baptize | 
thee,” &c., &c., continued the old gentleman, 
satisfied at being able to save the child from 
a name of such fearful import. In the vestry 
the rector inquired, in a tone of less dis- 
pleasure than he had used at the font, 
‘‘My good woman, what in the world 


as Beelzebub? ” 
“Well, sir,’ she replied, “me and my 





to be hectic, gave her an appearance of 
health. A few questions, and Frank soon 
found that the words of the Psalmist had 
been realized in this sufferer, even as she 
uttered them. 

“¢Sir, it is good for me that I have been 
afflicted.’ ”’ 

While he sat and talked and listened, and 
saw that she evidently made an effort to 
converse, a sudden thought struck him. 

“You are uneasy,” he said. “Could not 
I help you to turn?” 

“Oh, sir,” she replied, “I should -be 
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ashamed to trouble you; but, ob, it would | Farmer’s home, and he generally contrived 
be such a relief!” to visit her twice a week until she died. 
Frank rose instantly, and directed by the| ‘Will you come and see me sometimes, 
mother, gently raised the sufferer in his strong | sir?” she had asked, sadly, when she heard 
arms, and helped to turn her on her side. | he was going. ‘“ Nobody lifts me so gently 
The effort caused a slight faintness, but | as you do, and I shall miss your reading and 
the mother was ready with a restorative, and | teaching so much, and it won't be for much 
in a few minutes she lay calm and peaceful, | longer now.” ; : 
and was able to express her gratitude in No wonder Frank complied with such a 
earnest words. request, and when I knew he was going I 
Frank, on his return home, told me of this | generally supplied him with some little deli- 
poor young woman, struck down in the very | cacy or strengthening soup, as well as 
prime of her life. Dnring his stay at that | custards, blanc-mange, or jelly, to tempt the 
temporary duty he visited her almost daily, | failing appetite. I was living near my pupils at 
and his descriptions of her resignation and | that time, far away from the east of London, 
patience and firm faith in the prospect of | but on Saturdays I heard all about the poor 
death filled me with wonder. | woman, and did all I could for her until she 
How true is the saying, “ There are some | was released from her sufferings. ‘To visit 
characters that need trials to purify and refine | Mary Farmer added to my husband’s own 
them, as there are some plants that require | parish work, but he never regrets having 
crushing to make them yield perfume !” ‘done so. Her gratitude and a memory of 
Frank, after leaving this temporary duty, | her faith and resignation form one of the 
obtained a curacy in an adjoining parish. | brightest spots in that time of our own 
Being so near, it was only a walk to Mary | darkest trials and sorrows. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE MOORE. 


BY MADAME COULIN. 


Part SECOND. 


‘* Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 
ANOTHER decision, as resolute as that|his previous escape from drinking and 
which made him a tradesman’s apprentice, | gambling, and declined. This second vic- 
brought George Moore to London. His | tory gained, he went back all alone to the 
father “grat” sore, and he “grat” sore, but | city, and the next day set vigorously to 
for all that he did it. Hewas more than | work'to get employment. But he had yet 
out of his time, and Wigton, with his master | to learn many things, and for one, that men 
gone to the bad, was no place for progress. | judge after the outward appearance. Now 


| drinking more than they ought, thought of ! 





He arrived after two days and nights 
coach travelling, sound in health, with the 
country air still about him, and all bis be- 
longings in the big hair trunk, which was 
part of the legacy left him by his godfather. 
It was in 1825, on the eve of Good Friday, 
and he profited by this holiday to drop down 
to Chelsea, where the Cumberland men had, 
he knew, their annual wrestling match, and 
where, tempted to try his strength with the 
rest, he came off with the third prize. 

That was a great victory, but he gained 





one greater far than that, for when carried 
off to a public, and treated by his admiring 
comrades, they began to bet for and against | 
him, and tried to make him name a day 
for another match, he, seeing these lads | 


his outward appearance was what a country 
tailor had made it, and when he unloosed 
his tongue, it spoke a very pure Cumberland 
dialect, so that the final end of his entering 
a shop was to be shown its door, with ob- 
servations that weremore or less hurting to 
take out with him. 

Poor lad! his first letter home was like 
that of many others, well blotted with tears, 
only, not like that of many others, really sent. 
No, no, he would not grieve them. ‘‘ He’d 
try just one more week.” 

Another week found him out of his sor- 
row, and his letter was re-written. He had 
found a situation with Cumberland men who 
knew the secret worth of its grey coats. 
Moreover, Mr. Kay, uf Flint, Ray, and Co., 
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was himself a statesman’s son. He engaged 
this seeming bumpkin at £30 a year, and 
he had his, reward, for George Moore soon 
showed that whatever he was lacking in it 
was not in love of work or valour. He came 
into Mr. Ray’s shop—a thick-set, uncouth, 
awkward country lad, and stood crying, and 
he went out of it, to become—not Lord 
Mayor—because he declined that honour, 
but to marry his master’s daughter, and rise 
to many honours. 

Tears are no sign of weakness, as some 
fancy. If a man dares to show them, it is 
more a sign of strength. George wept, because 
having wearily traipsed for many a day, and 
been on the way to take his passage to 
America, he was thus delivered from anxiety, 
by having found the employment he coveted. 
It was thankfulness that made him weep. 

But north country people were still spoken 
of as rude barbarians, and George, who had 
never had any education fit to be so called, 
was quick enough to see how deficient he 
was ; he put himself to a night school, and 
in eighteen months was able to stand fairly 
well among his comrades. Besides this he 
rose early, and had many a healthful bathe 
in the Serpentine, while his comrades were 
still abed. 

Perhaps he might have gone on a retail 
trader all his life, but for a sudden disgust, 
which changed all his plans, and turned his 
resolute will in another direction. 

This disgust was caused by an oversight— 
a carelessness of his own. 

He made an error of £1 in copying out 
a bill. The customer accused him of pocket- 
ing this £1. It was in vain that his inno- 
cence was thoroughly proved, even to this 
customer, who acknowledged it. George re- 
solved to leave the retail trade, where such 
an error might have transported him, and 
though his masters and comrades knew him 
to be “‘ for stern integrity ” the most sure, that 
did not pacify him. He carried out his design, 
and entered the wholesale house of Mr. Fisher, 
also a Cumbrian. He was now (as he writes 
to his father) “a made man,” with £40 a 
year, and a resolve to marry the little daughter 
of Mr. Ray, who so brightly came tripping 
into the shop along with her mother, when he 
had been in it but six months. 

Now Mr. Ray had recommended George 
Moore to Mr. Fisher, who, when he saw him, 
was not flattering; nor did his language 
become more so, for he failed not to repeat 
“that of all stupid blockheads he had yet 
had from Cumberland he had surely now 
got the greatest.” It was not pleasant hear- 





ing, but it was good, nevertheless. If George 
had really been a blockhead, it would have 
made him more stupid ; as it was, it put him 
on his mettle. He took stock of himself 
again, to notice now—not progress, but defi- 
ciencies. He was surrounded by first-class 
young men—well-taught, well-mannered, 
well-conducted. “I never cost my father 
more than 6s, 6d. a quarter for schooling, 
save the last, and I was ashamed of my 
ignorance.” Ah! and of his manners, too. 
But he had gained two points—he knew now 
that he was ignorant ; and he had a guiding- 
star. Most young men—ah! and women, 
too—do things for the love of “ somebody ;” 
and George Moore had a somebody worth 
trying hard for. To win Eliza Ray he cared 
not how hard he worked, whether to improve 
himself or the business. 

Meanwhile his geniality had grown into an 
active sympathy. He induced Mr. Ray to 
take his brother William, and as the boy was 
delicate, George would don an old coat, and 
carry out his West-end parcels for him. He 
interceded for an old cattle dealer, and saved 
him from the hulks, and it was already a word 
and a deed with him. But he wanted accu- 
racy and quickness ; and with so many faults 
to mend, there was nothing for it but down- 
right hard work. And he did work, so that 
every one respected him. He ceased to be 
“the blockhead,” and was promoted to be 
town traveller. 

There is not a more difficult part to play 
than that of commercial traveller, nor one 
that is so surrounded by temptation. George 
Moore himself, writing of this time, allows it. 
“‘T was a popular traveller,” he says, “ much 
courted.” “At one time of day the mis- 
chievous pint of wine was the daily allowance, 
with hot suppers and grog at night. I often 
thank God 1 did not become a drunkard. 
My temptations were great. All customers 
who came to see my goods were invited to 
drink, no matter what hour.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable part of 
George Moore’s career asya traveller is the 
attraction his geniality proved to be to other 
young men of business. They would help 
him pack his goods, and get him off “to 
work a town” before breakfast, and two 
more in the day, and be off somewhere else 
at night. He was their “ hero,” and justly, 
for he never failed to do “the kind or 
generous thing” among them. As _ for 
his employers, they had never had such a 
traveller before. He doubled their trade— 
it was a lace trade—and they agreed to send 
him out to Ireland. They had once done 
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a good trade there, but it had escaped| It was at first uphill work, for trade was 
them. bad, and riots, disturbances, and excitement 
So George went to Ireland, calling on the | prevailed. The partners had had but a small 
way for a look at the old place in Cumber- | starting-place—one little room in Cheapside 
land, where he found his favourite old border | —but when Moore was taken in they went to 
towers of Whitehall and Harbybrow in the | larger premises, and his energy soon obliged 
same state of ruin, and built a castle, as it | them to move again to larger still—Bow 
seemed in the air, of how he would mend Churchyard. The business doubled yearly. 
and make at least one of them. Yes, he even | One cannot wonder at this. George Moore 
dreamt he would, and like many other of | was genial, quick, and clever; and though 
those mysterious foreshadowings that come | the account of the ways and doings of com- 
to us in dreams, his came true. mercial travellers as they peep out in the 
But though he had many friends, he had | various anecdotes of his proceedings are such 
one rival. This was the traveller who had | as to show us wnat must be the class of 
taken away Mr. Fisher’s trade in Ireland. | temptations most likely to be fallen into, that 
Many were the struggles between them— | quickness may easily degenerate into a sharp 
George to get back the trade, and Mr. Grou- | vulgarity, and that the love of gain is an 
cock to prevent him. This firm of Groucock | enemy to the fear of God, yet just leading 
and Copestake was a rising one, and they | this life, and seeing all its dangers, were in 
soon judged the merit of George Moore; nay, | themselves the best education for one who 
even offered him £500 a year if he would | was tocome out of it to find out and prepare 
leave Mr. Fisher and come to them. a safer road for others who should follow. 
Five hundred a year, and with all his hard| But in the midst of working sixteen hours 
work he had but £150; still for all that he | a day, sleeping an hour or two on a sofa, and 
declined. “Make me a partner and I will | making up his accounts on Sundays, a trial 
come, but I will serve no house but Fisher’s.” | was preparing for George Moore, first by a 
So at the age of twenty-three George Moore | malicious rumour circulated about the credit 



























was taken into partnership, and acting 
throughout honourably, gave in the accounts 
of his last and most successful journey, and 
took up with his new position, which was that 
of travelling partner for the firm of Groucock, 
Copestake, and Moore, into which business 
he brought £920; £500 given by his “ever- 
to-be-revered father,” and £190 the accumu- 
lated legacy of his godfather of the big hair 
trunk. | 


of his firm, which ended in a trial in their 
‘favour, but chiefly by the cruel disap- 
| pointment of being refused Eliza Ray. ~ Not 
'that he gave her up. Oh no, that he would 
not ; but he was made to wait five long years, 
and that with little hope. He had served 
for her with an aching heart longer than 
| Jacob had served for Rachel; but he got 
| her at last. He was married in 1840, and in 
1841 partially gave up travelling. 
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OHAPTER III. 


I tHinK I must have fallen down senseless 
after this, for I knew nothing more until I 
became conscious of being very cold, and I 
opened my eyes with difficulty, as if a great 
weight of nightmare lay upon them, and some 
time passed before I could understand where 
I was, or what had happened. 

The lower half of the glass door was open, 
and I had been lying across it, having ap- 
parently slipped down senseless from a little 
ottoman beside it, on which lay a scarf that | 

















such danger ! 


EVICES. 


TALE FROM REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTERS. 


had been round my shoulders. It was clear 


| daylight now, and the birds were in full chorus. 


I stood up and looked round me. All was 
as I remembered it had been—my letters 
there, and the lamp still burning in Frank’s 
room. I had scarcely time to think so, 
when an awful idea shot across my brain, 
what might not have been done (here? 
That fearful man! It was no dream, the 
open window showed that. Oh what a wicked 
thing not to let us know that lunatics were 
kept here,—to bring poor helpless Frank into 
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I had scarcely power to drag myself to the 
open side of the folding door and listen for 
his breathing, I dared not look until I heard 
him breathe, but the loud beating of my own 
heart nearly took away the power of listening. 
Ah, yes ! there was the sound I knew so well, 
heavy still from the influence of the opiate ; 
and then I ventured to look in. He was 
lying peacefully, and I returned to close the 
still open half of the glass door, and as I did 
so I heard steps—the madman was coming 
back ! 

Oh, if power were only left me to reach 
Davis’s door and waken him! I strove to 
fasten the catch of the window, but my 
trembling fingers had no power. A figure of 
aman came by. I had just sense left to see 
it was the Scotchman, going along with his 
head down, as if counting the gravel stones 
on the terrace ; and then he stopped close 
to my window and looked across the flower- 
beds, and I saw him make up his mouth as 
if he were saying “ Whew!” 

So this was it. Mr. Tod was the keeper 
of the escaped lunatic, and just then he 
turned round, saw me, lifted his hat, pointed 
to the flower-beds, and made signs to me to 
come out. 

I hesitated a minute ; he continued sign- 
ing, and I threw a shawl round me, un- 
fastened the window more quickly than 
recently I had closed it, and stepped out, 
partly that the swelling indignation of my 
heart at our being thus entrapped into a 
private lunatic asylum might find vent, by 
letting him know what {1 thought of it. 

“ Bird’s flown,” said he, “india-rubber 
goloshes ;” and he pointed to fresh foot- 
marks on the soft soil of the flower-beds, 
“ and has come your way, I should say.” 

And I burst in with, ‘‘ And I'll find out if 
you have any right to keep madmen here, and 
not let people know before they come! My 
helpless husband might have been killed.” 

Approaching footsteps stopped my angry 
rejoinder, and Doctor Phlox, in dressing- 
gown and slippers, stood beside us, looking 
as if he had just tumbled out of bed half- 
awake. 

“What’s this? what’s this?” he cried. 
“What are you doing?” 

I’m sure I could not have told him; I[ 
did not know myself. 

“ Not much,” said the Scotchman. “She’s 
off.’”’ 

“Who's off?” and he gazed in a moon- 
struck way at me, as if to make out my 
identity. 


made tracks,” returned Mr. Tod, slowly and 
deliberately ; then pointing to the footmarks 
across the flower-beds, he ejaculated again, 
“‘ India-rubber goloshes. I say, doctor, could 
I get some breakfast? I must go, and I 
have a good day’s work before me.” 

“In the name of all that’s sensible,” 
cried Doctor Phlox, “ will you and this lady 
tell me what is going on? I am answerable 
for this establishment and the safety——” 

“ Safety!” I said, “safety! and you let 
madmen loose with carving knives!” 

“That’s it,” said Mr. Tod ; “just tell me 
now, ma’am, about that. She didn’t try to 
use the knife, now did she ?” 

“She!” I retorted, angrily. “It was a 
man, I tell you, with a sealskin cap and long 
ears on it, and he said he’d kill me if I 
stopped him !” 

“ Ah, well, it was Lady Stuart for all that. 
Just let me into your room, will you, till I see 
the way she got through ?” 

“Lady Stuart!” I almost screamed ; 
“and she has my ring !” 

“ Very likely ; and more rings than yours,” 
returned the imperturbable Tod, who really 
seemed as if nothing could astonish him. 

Notso Doctor Phlox, whose bewilderment 
was scarcely cleared up by the mutual expla- 
nations that now took place, and brought to 
light the fact that Mr. Tod was a detective, 
employed to trace a female swindler, who was 
believed to be connected with a gang whose 
successful jewel robberies had defeated the 
police of more than one country. His pro- 
fessional energy in the matter was especially 
stimulated on behalf of a lady of rank, 
whose dressing-room had been robbed, and 
among the valuables stolen was one par- 
ticular jewel, for which she had such a regard 
that the reward she privately offered for it 
was far beyond what its actual value could 
have been. 

Mr. Tod said that he had not been at 
all sure he was on the right track in follow- 
ing up Lady Stuart, until he got the discus- 
sion started on spiritualism and divining 
stones, when he managed in some of the 
stories he told to bring into her face what 
he believed to be a conscious look, and 
that was enough for his purpose ; he intended 
to produce his warrant and arrest her early 
in the morning, but she had been too much 
for him, her acuteness had suspected some- 
thing, and by not seizing the prey at the 
right moment it had escaped, and now he 
must follow the man I described to him. 

Not that I could tell much about him, 





“ The most consummate swindler that ever 


except the sealskin cap, and Mr. Tod begged 
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then to be allowed to go into my room, and 
see how she had got through, to which I 
made no objection, if he would take great 
care not to wake my husband. 

It was now near six o’clock, and Doctor 
Phlox said the domestics would be all astir, 
and he begged both Mr. Tod and me not to 
let any one know what had passed, unless it 
might be the Oakes, whose interest in the 
credit of the establishment was the same as 
his own; so I went in by the glass door, and 
looking at Frank, saw him still sleeping. 
Then closing the folding-door, I motioned 
the others to come in. 

The door of our sitting-room leading into 
the house was ajar ; that was all. 

The curtain screen that had been put up 
to enclose a little sleeping place for me con- 
cealed this door from the rest of the room, 
and accounted for the entrance of the figure 
being unknown to me until it was almost 
close by. 

Mr. Tod said he must see Lady Stuart’s 
sleeping-room, and Doctor Phlox was going 
to conduct him to it, when just at the step 
of this door he stooped, and lifting a dark- 
coloured pad, such as is used for supporting 
hair, held it out to me, saying, “Is this 
yours ?” 

‘“*No,” I said, half annoyed, and hepinched 
the dirty thing, then took from his pocket a 
small knife, and carefully cut it in two halves 
lengthways, 

It was full of jewels; the flash of diamonds 
caught my eye, and I seized my ring. 

“ Hold this,” said Mr. Tod, laying the pad 
in the doctor’s hand, and for the first time 
he seemed excited while he cut the fine silk 
cord that fastened up some little thing 
wrapped in black velvet. 

‘The opal!”’ he murmured, almost breath- 
less, “the opal at last!” 

And this was the principal object of his 
search ; it was for this the large reward was 
offered and afterwards freely paid. 

“If there are no more mysteries, let us sit 
down,” said Doctor Phlox ; “I’m done out.” 

We all adjourned to his private parlour. 
Doctor and Mrs. Oakes were sent for, and we 
had a thorough clearing up and explaining 
of everything, and then breakfast. I think 
of the entire party I had the worst of it, as 
they all acknowledged when recounting the 
events of the night. 

Mr. Tod showed us a list of the known 
aliases of. the self-styled Lady Stuart, among 
which figured the Baroness de Kutzgiblia, 
under which name she had patronized the 
Waylands, stolen their plate and my ring, 








besides nearly concussing Mrs. Wayland’s 
brain in the latter performance. 

Her ladyship’s travelling trunks were full 
of a most miscellaneous wardrobe, both male 
and female, and would have been worth 
something to a travelling theatre. 

The widow’s costume was there, white hair 
and all, and among many sets of clothes was 
one exactly such as would be worn by a 
charwoman going out cleaning; but there 
was nothing of any value. Whatever jewellery 
she had went with her, except happily the 
pad she had dropped. 

The trunks were sent to the London police 
store, we all honourably kept our own 
counsel, and no one else knew why Lady 
Stuart had been obliged to leave M—— so 
early that morning. 

Frank was more than half well before he 
heard about it, for he did get well. An im- 
provement in his health was begun at M-——, 
and a winter in the South of France com- 
pleted the cure. 

I did not know why the fugitive had chosen 
to come through our rooms on her way out 
until Mrs. Oakes explained that before we 
came she had the apartments then given to 
us, the rule being that visitors who are not 
invalids may expect at any time to change 
rooms if those they occupy should be re- 
quired for patients, and in this way she was 
well acquainted with the ready outlet the 
glass door offered, and of course expected 
me to be sleeping instead of writing letters 
at that hour. 

“There’s just one’thing more I want to 
know,” said Mr. Tod, who was hurriedly 
breakfasting ; ‘what brought you out on the 
terrace, Doctor Phlox, at four o’clock this 
morning? Not your habit, is it, to go about 
all night?” 

*“ Certainly not ; but if a man sleeps with 
his window open and hears voices under it 
at an hour like that, he’ll be very apt to look 
to see who is there.” 

“Ah! I thought her ladyship hardly 
wakened you. Well, she’s a remarkable 
woman. I don’t think my eyes ever lit on 
her before, but I’d know her now the world 
over. She’d have been here yet if I hadn’t 
hit her with that divining stone. She never 
winced till then, and where I went wrong 
was in not arresting her that moment. I 
meant to do it as she left her bedroom this 
morning.” 

“Then what took you out at daybreak?” 
said the doctor. 

“Just uneasiness of mind. The excite- 
ment of the affair kept me awake, and I 
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thought I’d walk about until the house was 


f || astir.” 


So Mr. Tod went off to appear again next 
day in a small village near, disguised as a 
pedilar, selling a lot of ribbons and gloves 
supposed to be taken out of a wreck and 
damaged by salt water. Damaged they cer- 
tainly were, wherever they came from, and 
with these, and a case of Birmingham 
jewellery, he penetrated nearly every house 
in the village, and every cottage and farm 
for miles round. 

He talked strong Yorkshire, walked lame, 
and had black hair and whiskers instead of 
red, but all in vain. There was no trace of 
any interesting stranger, either male or 
female. He had missed the right moment, 
and it did not come again. 

I kept the ring, offering every kind of 
proof as to ownership, if such should be re- 
quired, and he carried off the other gems 
that had been sewn up in the pad, as well as 
the opal, the finding of which seemed very 
nearly as important as catching the thief. 

Mr. Tod told us its history. 

‘* A lady of rank, widowed at an early age, 
had one little girl, her only child. This child 
lost its life a few months after its father’s 
death under circumstances so peculiar as to 
look like either malice or insanity on the 
part of the nurse, for the child was scarcely 
three years old. An investigation took place, 
and though extreme carelessness and un- 
fitness for trust was proved, nothing more 
transpired, but the poor mother’s mind al- 
most gave way under so much sudden sor- 
row, and she became possessed with what 
are known as spiritualistic ideas, and before 
her friends were aware of it some professors 
of these mysteries had established over her a 
very dangerous influence. She had the un- 
controlled use of very considerable wealth, 
and there was not any one who had a legal 
right to interfere with her.” 

Mr. Tod believed that the spiritualists had 
placed an agent of their own about her as 
confidential attendant, and that the person 
who appeared at the hydropathic establish- 
ment of M—— as Lady Stuart was she; 
also that they were in reality a swindling 
gang who had taken up the jargon and 
leamed some of the performances of the 
dealers in the supernatural. 

“The poor young bereaved countess had 
been deluded into believing that her lost 
child’s spirit could be brought back to her, 
and shown in a visible form, and this idea, 
cautiously instilled into her mind, was excited 
and wrought upon until she was ready to do 











or sacrifice anything that it might be grati- 
fied. Large sums of money were obtained 
from her under pretence of (it seems almost 
too absurd to write) procuring costly ap- 
paratus for arresting the earth’s currents, 
when the moon being in a certain position 
she would attract these currents upwards, 
and then, spiritualistic influence being 
brought to bear at the right moment, the 
returning electricity made visible to human 
eyesthe tormthey sought todescry. Thatsuch 
jargon should make victims in this nineteenth 
century seems incredible, but those who used 
it knew whom they were dealing with. Poor 
Lady ——’s mind, perhaps never very 
strong, was broken down with grief, and she 
gave freely of her riches that the costly 
crystals necessary for arresting the earth’s 
currents might be purchased. Then, when 
excitement and expectation had almost 
thrown her into fever, they found one thing 
more was wanted—the crystals would not 
act, there was a link wanting, and the ‘ Pro- 
fessor’ who managed the business pretended 
to be unwilling to go farther in it, so hard to 
be procured, so costly, was this ‘ missing link.’ 
And so they got another large sum with 
which to purchase an almond-shaped opal, 
in whose ever-changing shadows might be 
read the secrets of the invisible. Only one 
other such was known to men, and it had 
been Mahomet’s. The Sultan of Turkey 
wore it now when on great occasions he 
would do the prophet honour; and always 
before evil came this stone grew dark. The 
existence of the second was known only to a 
few. For many generations it had passed 
from father to son in a family of Jewish la- 
pidaries. They were poor nowand could be 
bribed. At all events, the ransom asked 
was paid. An auspicious hour was said to 
be approaching, and poor Lady ,in a 
darkened room, seated in front of heavy 
drapery, behind which was arranged the ap- 
paratus for arresting the earth’s currents, and 
having before her a large mirror, was told to 
gaze on it intently when she felt the shock 
of the ascending currents, for in a few 
minutes she would see her child. And so 
she did feel two slight shocks, from a toy 
electrical machine probably, and a lovely 
little creature enveloped in a silvery cloud 
that just opened to reveal the vision floated 
across the mirror, when, with one loud cry, 
the unhappy lady rose as if to clasp her 
child, and then fell down in such a dead 
faint they thought they had killed her. They 
were almost afraid to repeat the juggle, but 
after a time she persuaded them to do so, 
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saying it would not affect her so much again. 
She made it well worth their while to run 
the risk, and probably they would have con- 
tinued to derive a fair income from the 
countess’s incredulity had there not been a 
more glittering bait in view. There was a 
large amount of plate and jewellery in Lady 
——’s residence, and just about that time 
a considerable portion of it was lost by rob- 
bery; and thus there was drawn upon her the 
observation of relatives who had nearly left 
her to the gloomy seclusion in which she 
nursed her grief. Things were coming to 
light that might soon have shown the way 
she was being victimized, when there was a 
second robbery. This time her dressing- 
room was fairly ransacked, and everything 
of value taken, the opal among the rest. 

“They had made her believe that for this 
mystic gem to be effectual it must be kept 
from light except when it was required to act, 
so it was always enclosed in black velvet, and 
by way of adding to its mystery, kept lying 
between two magnets. The day before this 
second robbery was effected the lady’s con- 
fidential maid had obtained leave to go away 
for two days to some relative whom she 
represented to be dying. There was reason 
afterwards to believe that unknown to her 
mistress she was still in the house, and left 
when the jewels did—at any rate, she never 
returned, and now that the opal was found 
to have been in the possession of the so-called 
Lady Stuart, there was little doubt she and 
the maid were the same. 

‘“‘ The affair was put into the hands of the 
authorities, large rewards being offered for the 
detection of the spiritualistic swindlers, be- 
sides which the poor young countess privately 
offered a large sum for the opal, and she 
was now on the Continent with her friends.” 

So far Mr. Tod’s history. I may just say 
here that about two years afterwards I read 
the account of this lady’s marriage to a per- 
son in her own position, and in the fine 
family that afterwards surrounded her she 
surely found consolation for the loss of that 
first little child. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AND now, before concluding my story, I 
must tell what happened about ten years after 
the time of which I have been writing. 

We had been living in London during these 
years, and each: summer took a country or 
seaside residence somewhere easy of access, 
so that Frank could share in its benefit as 
much as possible, and this particular summer 


we had fixed on a new locality, made acces- 
sible by a recently opened branch railway. 

About half a mile from one of the stations 
there was a farmhouse the owner of which, in 
anticipation of profitable tenants when the 
line was made, had added a new end to his 
already large rambling old house, and this 
afforded a considerable amount of very fair 
accommodation, without the loneliness that 
Londoners are apt to associate with a country 
place standing by itself, and which is really a 
consideration where ladies and children have 
often to be left by themselves, 

At Ash Farm we could either look out 
from some of our rooms on thelife and bustle 
of the farm, or from others on a very pretty 
lawn, extending into pasture fields bordered 
with trees, beyond which ran a stream where 
my father, who now lived with us, and our 
boys, found endless amusement in angling. 

One Sunday morning, when Frank and 
my father were both at home, we were still 


little childish figure in ragged clothes and 
equally ragged looking black hair hanging 
round a sharp, wizened face appeared at the 
window begging. 

The children were all down and over at 
the window immediately, and soon came 
clamouring back to me “ for bread, for break- 
fast, for something for that poor little girl.” 

I threw up the window from the bottom 
and spoke to the child, telling her the danger 
of coming to the house in that way, for there 
were generally dogs about. 

She whined out that the “ good Christians 
would have their dogs tied on Sunday, that 
she was hungry, she had no breakfast, and 
Mother Dod had no breakfast either, and she 
was very bad; would we give Mother Dod 
a little wine ?” and she produced a little 
bottle. 

The child looked like a gipsy, and said her 
“people were camped on Worley Common, 
but Mother Dod was ina hole; they had 
only two tents and they were full, and they 
made a bed for her in a hole.” 

We concluded that some gipsy woman was 
ill, gave the child breakfast, and some food 
to take back with her, and after some hesita- 
tion filled the bottle with wine, feeling at the 
same time very uncertain what would become 
of it. We knew Worley Common ; it was all 
still when we passed it some days before. 
The whole story was probably but a begging 
fiction ; however better throw away a little 
wine than risk the denying of it to a dying 
woman. So the child went off, and we went 
to get ready for church. 
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We attended service in a village church 
about a mile off, or rather less. 

It was a pleasant walk along a quiet 
country road, and we agreed that on return- 
ing we would take a longer route, which by 
going a little out of our way would take us 
near the common, for though Frank laughed 
at me for believing the child’s story, heagreed 
in it being right to look into the matter, 
lest any one we might have succoured was 
teally dying as she described. 

As we drew near the common on our 
homeward way, we saw thin smoke rising 
into the clear summer air, and turned down 
a lane that ended there, coming soon on the 
usual surroundings of a gipsy camp—grazing 
donkeys, ill-looking men, smoking as they lay 
on the grass and raising themselves on their 
elbows to cast evil looks on us as we passed. 

We had agreed to walk through them be- 
fore making any inquiries, but I should have 
been afraid to do it if there had not been 
gentlemen in our party. 

They seemed a very poor miserable set. 
Some gipsies there were among them, one 
could scarcely mistake them ; the rest seemed 
travelling tinkers and people such as are 
called ‘‘ tramps,” or beggars. 

There were two low black tents, and a 
swarm of repulsive-looking women and _half- 
naked children came out of them and began 


| begging, among them the child who had been 
| with us that morning. 


I asked her where the sick woman was, 
and she showed me. 

The common was of the peaty soil often 
found in such places, and in parts of it there 
were raised banks or ridges of earth, looking 
as if they had been thrown up purposely, 
perhaps for some rude defence in long past 
times. A wild growth of furze and scrubby 
nut bushes covered some of these heaps, to 
one of which the little girl led us; and sure 


| enough, in a cavity in the side of it, some- 


thing was stirring, and at the sound of steps 
and voices a shrunken arm was stretched 
forward, and a feeble voice moaned out 
words. 

The elf-like child put in her head; 
then, looking over her shoulder at us, said 
Mother Dod wanted to be lifted, and 
she disappeared bodily into the darkness, 
tumbling out again a minute afterwards, and 
saying, ** Now, then, I telled ye true, didn’t 
j 27 

True enough, in the excavation lay a 
woman. The child had raised her into a 
half-sitting posture, and supporting herself 


| On her elbow she was panting for breath. 





A haggard, worn face, pallid even through 
dirt and its dark gipsy hue, an old red 
handkerchief tied round her head, the un- 
covered neck and chest heaving painfully 
under the worn dirty skin that barely 
covered them, and great black eyes looking 
out as if into vacancy. I was excessively 
shocked, and we all stood silent while the 
woman gasped and panted, for we thought 
she might be dying; but in a few minutes 
this straining for breath began to cease. 

The little girl said she was ‘‘coming to 
now,”’ and disappearing, returned quickly with 
a black tin of water, and held it to her. 

The woman drank, and then the two spoke 
together, and the child turning to me, said, 
“Mother Dod ’ll spae for ye now; she’s 
rare at fortins; hers comes true,” and then 
the miserable creature herself began to 
whine out the usual fortune-teller’s gib- 
berish. 

Frank said to me that she ought to be 
taken to the workhouse infirmary. It was 
shocking that in a Christian land a fellow- 
creature should be left to die in a hole in 
the ground. 

I went closer to her; even in the open air 
the odour of the dirty rags that were heaped 
about her was hard to bear. 

I spoke to her in pitying words, and said 
if she would go to the infirmary we would 
have her carefully removed to it, that she 
would have comfort there, and perhaps the 
doctor could do something for her relief. I 
thought she did not understand me, and 
repeated it all over again, but she seemed to 
have been considering the proposal, for she 
muttered something about that if she left her 
people she would not be able to find them 
again, “they would not come back for her.” 

Feeling sure she was near her end, I said 
she need not mind that; she could stay in 
the infirmary as long as might be neces- 
sary. ; 
“Tell me you will go,” I said, ‘and I will 
have you sent for to-morrow,” and then I 
added, by way of inducement, that I would go 
and see her there. Just then I missed my 
eldest boy, who had been standing beside me, 
and looking hastily round, saw him going off 
towards where some lads were playing 
marbles. I called him, but he did not hear. 
Then Frank called out, ‘ Langdale, come 
back,” and he did so. 

“TI cannot wait longer,” I said to the 
woman, “ will you goto the infirmary? It is 
impossible to do you any good here.” 

In reply she asked me my name, and I 
told her. 
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“‘ You will come and see me,” she said. 

“Yes, I told you so.” 

“Then I'll go,” she replied, and fell back 
into darkness. 

Then Frank stood a minute beside the 
cavity, speaking into the gloom through the 
brambles and furze that fringed it, and tel- 
ling its occupant not to deceive us, and that 
we would borrow Farmer Ash’s light cart and 
send it for her the next morning, but if she 
did not go, we would do nothing more for 
her. 

Out of the darkness a voice said she 
“would not deceive us,” so we went on our 
way, for some distance followed by women 
and children begging, and looking back, 
we saw the ill-looking men who had been 
lying about gathered round the place where 
the woman was, and seeming angry and 
excited. 

We got an order for the workhouse in- 
firmary through our landlord, Mr. Ash, and 
he lent the light cart, telling us at the same 
time “no gipsy would die in a house if they 
knew it ; they had a superstition about it, 
and thought they went off easier outside.” 

She did go though, and the man who 
drove the cart told us when he came back 
that the workhouse matron said “ she might 
live until the next day, but that would be 
all.” 

The workhouse itself was just outside the 
village I have mentioned, and the following 
morning after Frank had gone to town my 
father and the boys walked over there with 
me, and they set off to fly a kite in some 
meadows near, while I went into the house 
to see the gipsy woman. 

She had revived, the matron told me, 
contrary to what they all thought when she 
came in, for it seemed asif a few hours were 
all she could struggle through ; and she led 
me to the ward. 

“Surely it was well to bring her 
here,” I thought, as I saw, in the clean bed 
comfortably raised on pillows and with a 
tidy white cap and bedgown on, the miser- 
able creature whose unnatural appearance as 
she lay in the hole I had not been able to 
forget. 

I paused at the door, watching her feebly 
sipping from a basin of broth that was 
before her. 

“She’s not a gipsy, ma’am,” whispered the 
matron, “she’s only a tramp dyed. ‘They do 
it with herbs, you know, and all go thieving 
together, The nurses saw that when they 
went to wash her,” 

That her face was washed was pretty 





plain, it was several shades lighter, though 
a dark face it had always been, and the 
combing down under a cap of the wild 
grizzled hair the red kerchief had bound 
gave her quite a civilized appearance. 

Her great black eyes fixed themselves on 
me with such a strange, wistful look as I 
drew near the bed, and taking the seat 
the matron placed, told the woman “not to 
let me disturb her, to finish her broth.” 

She had had enough, she said, and the 
matron took it away. 

The woman gazed earnestly at me and 
said, “I want to speak to you; you don’t 
know me?” 

Wonderingly I answered, “‘ No, I did not.” 

‘“‘Where’s your ring?” she said. 

* My ring! my diamond ring?” 

“Yes, did you getit? I dropped it that 
night.” 

I sprang up, exclaiming, “ You’re not— 
you can’t be Lady Stuart!” 

Something like a grim smile passed over 


her cadaverous face at my intense astonish- | 


ment. 


myself that, and a good many other things, 
too.” 
‘‘ And what,” I said, almost breathless, 
“ what brought you into that hole ?” 
“Wickedness,” she replied, bitterly ; “ my 
own and other people’s ;” and while I stood 
still gazing, as if to try and recognise her, 


“‘ The same,” she said ; “‘at least I called | 


she said, in a stolid tone, “One thing has | 


come true, at any rate—there’s not much 
does, leastways what “¢hey say; but the 


Virgin Aas taken care of the little girl who | 


, 


dressed her altar with flowers ;’ and she 
looked at me as if to see whether I recog- 
nised the words. 

“It’s not possible,” I said, feeling quite 
sick and overcome; “it can’t be possible 
you were Miss Ferris, my governess !” 

It was though, one and the same all 
through. 

Bit by bit, during the days she lived—for 
she lasted above a week—little by little she 
told me her history ; not much at a time, for 
her breath failed soon when speaking, and 
this day she did not say much more, for a fit 





of panting came on, such as we had seen on | 


Sunday, and I could not stay long. 


I told the matron to provide ber freely | 


with whatever extra comforts she could use, 
and I joined the boys and my father, to 
astonish him in nearly equal measure as I 
had been astonished myself. 

Her history, as I give it now, is put 
together from the short broken sentences in 
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which it came to me, and is a painful record 
of wrong aims and ill-used cleverness. 
Having done with shams and disguises now, 
and the cloak of illiterate jargon laid aside, 
she spoke something like the educated woman 
she really was, and I noted down in her own 
words, or very nearly so, this strange record 
of an ill-spent life. 

“T don’t know what my name is, I have 
had plenty of names in my time, but the 
name of my parents (if ever I had any) I do 
not know. The first thing I remember is 
being christened, and I was a walking-about 
child then. I remember wanting to dry the 
water off my face, and somebody standing 
beside me held my hand and would not let 
me. Before that all is a blank to me, and 
whether I was a foundling, or taken out of a 
wreck, or stolen from my home, I never 
knew ; but the last is what I have always 
thought, for in the children’s institution, 
where I was kept for years, there was an 
under-matron who was kind, the only one 
there who was. I think she must have been 
kept there against her will, for she was often 
crying, and there was a great work when she 
ran away, and we children were kept two 
days on bread and water to make us tell 
anything we knew about her going away. I 
don’t know whether any of the others had 
anything to tell, I knew nothing about it; 
but they were always glad of an excuse to 
starve us for a few days. They said it 
helped to break us in. But the night before 
she went away this young woman gave me a 
small embroidered cambric handkerchief, and 
told me it was mine, and to hide it carefully. 
Some time I might find out something by it, 
for there were initials in the corner worked 
in embroidery. A. M.S. were the letters. 
And she told me Hermia Ferris was not 
my name, but that given me when I was 
brought here. All the children here were 
rechristened by the priests, but what my 
name really was she did not know. She 
cried, so I thought she must be going to 
die; and the next morning she was missed, 
run away; and I was very glad, for though 
she was the only one who was kind to me, I 
thought when she was once outside she 
might find my parents and get me out. I 
never heard more of her, but if they had 
killed me for it I would not have told them 
about the cambric handkerchief. I kept it 
safe and had it with me, folded inside the 
sole of my stocking, when at about fourteen 
years of age I was sent with two others to a 
training school,’ and she mentioned the 
name of an establishment in one of the mid- 





land counties of England, and went on to 
describe the course of treatment and dis- 
cipline by which in this place the machinery 


| of Jesuitism is used to bend and crush and 


mould again the whole moral, emotional, and 
intellectual character of the young people 
whom it crushes out of their own identity, 
and sends forth to do its bidding in some of . 
the many walks in life to which its. baneful 
influence extends. 

“We were all trained,”’ she said, “in the 
most menial work, and then each one was 
taught and exercised for whatever position 
it was supposed they could serve best in. 
The object set before each and all was prose- 
lytism, by any and by all means. We were 
members of an order where rewards and 
ranks were used to stimulate ambition, and 
neither success nor failure was ever over- 
looked, the latter especially, and the ramifi- 
cations of the order were such that failure 
could not be hid. Its members are in every 
position, from the finishing governess who 
rides with the duke’s daughters, to the humble 
under-housemaid, who slips in among the 
children’s books the interesting story that is 
to leaven them with the germs of Popery. 
And if the highest fail in the mission she is 
sent on degradation awaits her, for every step 
of her way is marked, and her periodical 
report of progress strictly exacted, and her 
degradation is more or less severe as the 
governing members of the order may direct. 
A governess who has been sharing the com- 
forts of the elder girls in a wealthy family is 
liable, if she fail in her mission, to be scullery- 
maid next in the training establishment, and 
women who can speak several languages and 
are otherwise accomplished are forced to go 
out as charwomen as penance ;” and worse, 
even more cruel and debasing treatment was 
described, it seemed truthfully, but need not 
here be told. When I expressed my astonish- 
ment that any one once out of this place 
ever again communicated with it, much less 
submitted to its tyranny, she laid bare to 
me the workings of a system of espionage 
and terror that strongly reminded me of 
the police arrangements in France under 
Fouche. 

“ No woman could safely break away from 
them,” she said, “unless she happened on 
the rare, almost unknown, good fortune ot 
marrying a Protestant husband who could 
defy them ; and even then, unless he were a 
man of independent property, there would 
be means found to ruin him. And as to any 
single woman who had been in their hands 
thinking to free herself from their toils and 
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make her own way, it was simply impossible. 

She would be worried out of any place she 

got into by slander, by anonymous letters to 

her employers, by plots of all kinds, to sub- 
mit, and go again where she was sent, and 
do their work more successfully than before, 
and then be rewarded, and provided with 
another, and probably easier place, and 
promised exemption from purgatory and a 
high place in bliss, There were few women 
who having neither kith nor kin, nor home 
nor means, who would not sooner choose 
the old tyranny with all its advantages than 
face the world alone with these fearful odds 
against her. One chance of deliverance 
there was, though not often possible, that of 
emigration ; it seems more so now,” she said. 
“T have occasionally seen the returns of the 
various agencies at work in this direction of 
late years, and wished it had been so in time 
for me. You were my second failure. Oh, 
if I could have left the country after that, I 
might have led a very different life. My 
first mission was successful, and I got the 
twin boys to whom I went as nursery 
governess baptized safely enough ; and after 
that the Church never loses sight of them, 
and sooner or later is pretty sure to make 
them her own. This was a very hard place ; 
there was a large family, and I was nearly 
worked to death. To reward my success I 
was placed in an easier position, as com- 
panion to a rich old lady. I was with her a 
good while until she died, and then her will 
proved the very opposite of my instructions, 
and they blamed me; but I could do no 
more than I had done, and severely I suffered 
for that failure. For several months I had 
the whole kitchen work of the establishment 
left on me, and never any night was more 
than four hours in bed. No wonder that 
when I went to you your aunt asked me if I 
were rising out of illness.” 

And then she described the system of 
refereeship, by which the vigilance of my 
cautious aunt, as well as that of many others, 
had been baffled and bewildered. 

“When I left you,” she continued, “I 
was in despair. They would take no excuse 
for betraying myself so carelessly, and I so 
dreaded the treatment I might meet with, 
that I never returned, but hid among a 
company of players then in Birmingham. 
After this I went with them to London, 
where I was nearly starved, for, instead of 
my weekly salary, I could not get subsistence 
money. Then | took work from the mourn- 
ing shops, making a kind of crape trimming 














of shame. 
in falsehood and deception, that the end 
might justify the means, were to blame for 
her lost life. 


and I was nearly blinded with the black 
work by candle light. It took me most of 
the twenty-four hours earning as much as 
would sustain life. Just then I fell in with 
those who had plenty of ways of making 
money, and for a long time I never wanted 
for it, or anything else. My share of the 
spoil was always large, for I was of value to 
them in many ways, and from speaking 
French and German I could act as travel- 
ling agent between England and the Con- 
tinent.” 

“As the Baroness de Kutzgiblia,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Yes, and many another name too; but 
I was that when I met those fools the 
Waylands. I knew you when I met you 
there, but not when you came to Doctor 
Phlox’s, and they called you Marshman. 
That misled me, until I heard you set Mrs. 
Oakes right about your name, for I had seen 
your marriage to a Mr. Marshall. I knew 
then who you were, and felt sure you must 
have recognised the ring—and that Scotch- 
man—lI could do nothing but what I did;” 
and here for the first time she showed some 
feeling, and asked me to forgive her the 
alarm she had caused me. 

From that time she had lost sight of the 
swindling crew. They were scattered by the 
spiritualistic exposure at Lady ’s, and 
when she fled that night from the hydropa- 
thic establishment she made her way across 
the country, not knowing where she was 
going, and fell in with a party of horse- 
dealing gipsies going into Yorkshire to a 
great horse fair and went with them. 

There she met a travelling circus that 
soon after crossed over to Ireland, and joining 
them as a female equestrian, with painted 
cheeks and tinsel finery, she rode round the 
Green Isle, and out of the recollection of 
the London detectives ; and then she went 
from one wandering employment to another 
until she sunk into the fortune-teller of a 
band of half-gipsy tinkers, and had been 
with them for nearly three years when we 
found her as described, the work of hardship, 
and misery, and crime nearly done. 

At intervals during several days she told 
me this history, with other passages better 
left out in writing it. 

There was no softened feeling, no sense 
She said those who trained her 





There was no use in arguing with her 





that was fashionable then. It was winter, 








about one’s own responsibility under any 
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circumstances, the time was too short for 
that. 
Every day but one during the week she 


I asked her if she “ was too weak for me 
toread to her?” 
“No,” she said, eagerly, ‘no, read about 


lasted I went to see her, and read to her | Him——” 


from the Gospels the simple touching his- | 


‘““Who?” I asked, just to see what she 


tories of our Lord, hoping that the word | would say. 


which has given light to so many might enter | 
|“ What’s that He says about coming to 


Him ?” 


that perverted heart. 
She listened, that was all. 


One day I had a severe headache and | 
Langdale said he | the verses. 


could not leave home. 


“‘would go and read to the gipsy,” and | 


“Him that forgiveth sinners,” she said. 


I saw her time was short, and I repeated 


>” 


‘** Labour and are heavy laden,’” she said 


while I hesitated my father said, “ Yes, let | twice over, ‘‘ that’s surely me.” 


him go, Nellie, and I’ll walk over with him ;” | 
| and then I read slowly several short passages, 


| so they went. 





Langdale told me when he came back 
that he read to her about the woman at the 


I gave her wine, and she revived a little, 


one the history of the woman left alone in 
the temple with our Lord, and she repeated 


well, and she made him read it twice over, | several times, “ Neither do I condemn thee,” 
and then she cried a great deal, and thanked | and then she seemed to fall asleep, and after 
him, for she said she could not read print | a little I slipped away. Next day I found 


herself now. 


, that from that sleep she did not wake again, 


The next day I saw a great change in her. | and thankfully have I ever since remembered 
The little rally that food and comfort had| that Sunday morning’s walk to Worley 


caused had given way again. 
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At last morning came, and with it the 
great physician, but he only glanced at the 
lovely young face that lay there waiting his 
examination. When I saw a look of pity 
pass over a countenance that was pre-eminent 
for its professional stolidity of expression, 
and as I watched the critical examination 
that left so little need for question and 
answer, I felt that no touch of disease could 
escape the subtle scrutiny of the profound 
man of science. He made no remark when 
he had finished, but his tones were almost 
tender as he bade her farewell, and turned 
hastily from the room, as if he would avoid 
the pleading look of our dear one’s eyes, 
and the trembling lips that could not form 
the words that hovered there for utterance. 
Shall I ever forget the agonizing suspense of 
the half-hour that followed while he was 
closeted with Mrs. C—— in an adjoining 
room? I could neither rest nor pray, while 
she, our darling, lay perfectly still, with 
closed eyes and clasped hands, though her 
cheeks were pale as ashes, and great tears 
stole now and then down her face, while once 
or twice I heard her murmur, ‘‘ Oh, my God, 
help them—comfort them !” 
XI. 





At length her father and mother came in, 
and I could not help starting at the change 
which had taken place in their appearance : 
half an hour before the comeliness and 
strength of middle age were theirs ; but now 
a tempest had swept over them and bowed 
them to the earth, Old age had crept 
upon them in those dread moments, which 
had brought them face to face with a 
truth that, though feared before, had never 
been admitted as an established fact. 

There was no attempt at concealment, for 
it had been arranged between parents and 
child that, whatever the doctor’s opinion, 
she was to know it. So they sat down by 
their darling, she who for seventeen precious 
years had been the light of their lives and 
the apple of their eyes, and reading in their 
faces what their tongues refused to speak, she 
looked at them with eyes that were dimmed 
with tears, though not for herself, and said, 
“Ts it so, my own dear papa and mamma? 
Must we part? Well, you have taught me 
how to give up life, and now I must teach you 
how to give me up. How long does he say 
I have to live?” 

It was Mr. C—— who spoke ; Mrs. C—— 
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dared not speak, or her self-control would 
give way, and she knew that excitement 
meant death for her child. 

“Well, my precious child, the doctor 
could not give any hope of—of—length of 
time ; he—he said it depended chiefly on 
the condition of the abscess that has formed 
on your lung.” 

“Ah!” she said, drawing in her breath 

















sharply, “ and he could not tell that ; there- 
fore it may be any day—any moment! Oh, 
papa! oh, mamma! I did not think it 
would beso soon! I knew that I must die, 
but I thought I should have some months 
first—to give all up. I—I—have so much 
to give up! Oh, leave me alone for a little 
while ; do not be afraid for me; but I must 
be alone.” 

And we obeyed her, for we felt that we 
left her with no strange God, but with a 
tender, sympathizing Friend—One who es- 
teemed her so highly that He would purge 
away the remaining dross from her soul as 
with a refiner’s fire, but sitting by the while, 
holding her by the hand, and whispering, 
“ Fear not, for Iam with thee.” 

We know not what passed between her 
soul and her God, for she never spoke of that 
time of conflict, and never again did her 
loved fingers trace another word in that 
sacred journal of her heart’s thoughts ; but 
this we do know, that when a short time 
afterwards we crept on tiptoe to her room, we 
found she slept, and as we saw the look of 
perfect peace that rested on her pale face we 
whispered to one another, “ So He giveth His 
beloved sleep.” 

It must not be thought that because there 
was more of sadness than gladness in the 
way my cousin Ella received the news of a 
speedy ending to her young life, she therefore 
failed in her character of a Christian ; indeed, 
it would not have been natural had it been 
otherwise, and God expects nothing from us 
that is unnatural. The religion of Christ 
sanctifies our human affections, and helps us 
to be submissive when great trial comes ; but 
it neither robs us of them, nor expects us to 
be indifferent when we are wounded through 


perhaps the hardest of all. 
notice was unexpectedly short, for her fading 
away had been so singularly painless that she 
cherished the idea that months lay before her 
ere the parting that she dreaded, and to learn 
that any moment might end all required for 
a Christian even special help and special 
strength. 


that her strength might be somewhat restored. 
There was no need to linger, for the phy- 
sician’s help was vain, and at her special 


she could not bear to lose one hour of home 
life, and from little remarks of hers we 
gathered that she dreaded being away lest 
the end might come. 

She breakfasted in bed the morning after 
our arrival, and an hour or two afterwards, 
expecting to find her there still, I was sur- 
prised to find that she was not only dressed, 
but had left her room ; so going downstairs, I 


the deep bay-windows of the drawing-room, her 
eyes fixed on the scene before her, the beauti- 


peaceful churchyard with its grand wealth of 
aged timber, the picturesque schools of the 
Elizabethan period, the peaked roofs of the 
village houses, among all of which her 
happy and useful life had been passed ; and as 
she looked, a deep quivering sigh broke from 
her, and great tears rolled down her face. “ I 
cannot realize it, Mary; it is too much for 
me,” she said as I came to her, and, kneeling 
beside her, laid her dear head on my 
shoulder. 


“Tf it had not been so sudden it 


“Tt is only going home a little sooner than 








them. She loved life very dearly, not merely 
because she was happy herself, but because 
she had within her to make others happy. 
She had much to give up, and though she 
knew she was goingto herheavenly Father and 
herheavenly home, she had toleaveher earthly 
home, which was very dear to her loved ones, 
to whom she was unspeakably precious. She 
had their cost to count as well as her own, 
and to her loving and tender heart this was 


you expected, my precious one. When you 
are there you will not think you have arrived 
an hour too soon; and as for us who are left 
behind, your God will be our God, your 
Father our Father. He will not leave us 
comfortless while we are here; He will teach 
us to rejoice in your happiness, for you will 
be a living presence in our hearts, not a mere 
memory, my Ella, and in His own good time 
we shall all be for ever with Him.” 





ful old church withits cloud-cleaving spire, the | 


“What I do thou knowest not now, but | 
thou shalt know hereafter,’” I said; and I 
took her restless fingers that she was clasp- 
ing and unclasping within my cool hand, 
where they soon rested quietly. 
“Yes, yes, Mary, I know that; but how 
am I to give you all up, and all these— 
and all these ?” as she moved her hand 
round. 
would have been all right. I thought I should 
have been longer with you.” 


found her sitting in her favourite seat within | 


| 

















We remained in London a few days longer, | 


request we turned our faces homewards, for | 


———, 
| 
| 


Besides, the || 
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‘Going home a little sooner, that is the | up my little pensions to the poor people that 
way to put it, dear Mary. Exchanging one I have on my list?” 





home for another. He will not leave you| “They shall not be forgotten,” was all 
comfortless. Ah! He will soon whisper, | Mrs. C—— could say. 
‘ Peace, be still,’ to my heart, and I shall be “ Thank you, mamma, that isall, I think. I 


able to say, ‘ He doeth all things well.’ He have not many cares or anxieties to settle, 
will help me to give you all up, and leave you | have I, dear mamma? My great—indeed, my 
with Him. It has been a sore contest these | only trouble is about you and dear papa, 
last few days. My feet had well-nigh slipped ; | how to part ; but perhaps there will be no 
my faith was very weak, but thanks be to | parting pang, and should there not be, oh ! 
God, who giveth me the victory through our | remember then, dear mamma, that I am only 
Lord Jesus Christ.” gone a little while before, and that I shall be 


A smile of triumph lit up the sweet face,but | waiting for you in the many mansions. Kiss | 


it almost immediately faded as she saw her | me, mamma, I feelas if I could sleep a little, 
beloved mother wandering listlessly among | not that I am tired, only lazy;” and shesmiled. 
her flowers, with bowed head and drooping So she slept, oh so calmly and sweetly ! 
hands ; so, calling to her to come and join us, 


sorrow and of joy. her for his own, and when she woke an hour 
“« Are you happy, my darling ?” Mrs. C—— | afterwards she said she had not felt so 
tremblingly asked. refreshed for alongtime. It was an exquisite 
“Much happier, dear mamma ; and doubt- | evening in fair golden September, and though 


less by and by God will enable me to say } the breath of autumn was in the air, it was | 


balmy in the extreme. The pasture-fields 
through which we walked were bordered 
your strength be.” with splendid trees, that were just beginning 
“Yes; and so will it be for you and dear | to mix many-tinted browns with the green of 
papa and Mary,” she whispered, tenderly. their summer foliage ; the hedges were bright 
“God grant it, for truly we have no strength | with richly coloured berries, and as we came 


in ourselves.” 





perfectly happy.” 
“‘ My precious child, as your day so will 


than ever your all andin all. He will fillthe | country swept away on all sides and below us. 
void He makes with the sunshine of His | Now, almost as far as the eye could reach, we 
presence, and the hope of our blessed meet- | could see the fields white unto harvest, dotted 
ing-time in a few years at most, perhaps much | here and there with hundreds of busy la- 
less, and we shall be an unbroken house- | bourers ; and as my darling gazed around she 





'| hold band. Oh, dear mamma, how I thank | breathed a weary sigh and said, “ How few 


you and papa that you taught me early | arethe labourers for the Lord’s harvest-field ! 
to seek my Saviour! and I thank Him that | Oh for some soul-gatherers to go among yon- 
I have found Him. He is mine, and I | der workers, to gather in souls for the Master’s 
am His, and I am safe—safe in life, in | harvest, as diligently as they are garnering the 
death, and throughout eternity.” grain forthe earthly barns! I long to be with 

As our darling finished speaking a look of | them once more; perhaps they will think I 
great exhaustion passed over her face, and | have grown tired.” She alluded to her prac- 
Mrs. C , kissing the lips that had become | tice for the last three or four years of 
almost colourless, said to her, “Do not talk | accompanying her father in his missionary 


any more, my child, you are fatiguing your- rounds among that much-neglected part of 
population, the migratory harvest 


self too much.” | our t 
“There is not much more I want to say, | labourers; and while he spoke to the men, 


dear mamma, and when I have said all, my | she went with her tender, winning grace, and 
mind will feel more comfortable, and I dare | earnest, loving manner, among the women and 
say I shall be able to have a sleep before | girls, ministering to their bodily as well as their 


Mary and I go to the church this afternoon. | spiritual wants, and her work and labour of 


Mary has promised to take my place at | love was always apparent in the improved 


home,” and her voice lingered tenderly on | tone and conduct of the people. 

the word she loved so well, “and in the, “They know you too well, my Ella, to 
schools and choir, and in my district—my | suppose that your absence is due to weari- 
dear district ; and will you,dear mamma, keep ness in your work.” 








not a shade ruffled her pure brow, her breath | 


Ella's head was soon transferred to the loving | came lightly and noiselessly as a1 infant’s, so | 
breast that had been its refuge in all times of | that it was hard to believe Death had marked | 


to a certain stile that was always a favourite | 
“ My own mamma, you will find Him more | halting-place, a magnificent panorama of | 
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‘‘T have often thought lately, dear Mary, 
that perhaps I was learning to think of my- 
self as necessary to God for His work here, 
thinking perhaps that He could not do with- 
out me, and so He has struck me off His roll, 
to teach me that He is not at a loss for 
workers, and that He chooseth whom He 
will, and for as long as He will ; we need so 
much lessons of humiliation.” 

Yet that this was the outpouring of a spirit 
deeply imbued with humility I knew per- 
fectly well, for never was there a labourer in 
God’s vineyard with a more profound sense 
of personal unworthiness and nothingness 
and simple constant dependence on heavenly 
strength, than was my beloved cousin, and I 
was about to reply, when an old man came up, 
one of her many weekly pensioners, for there 
was but little of her ample allowance of 
pocket-money that she spent upon herself. 

“Well, John, how are you ? youand I have 
crept out to enjoy the beautiful sunshine,” 

she said. 
’ “Tm wonderful, miss,” he said, as he took 
daintily the little white hand she held out 
within his horny palm. “I’m main glad to 
see ye back from those furrin’ parts. How be 
you, miss? and may I make bold enough to 
ask what the great gentleman said ?” and he 
scanned anxiously the sweet pale face he 
loved so well. 

Theré was a moment’s hesitation, and then 
clear and distinct came the words, “ He 
says I am going home, John—going home ; 
think of that, and before you! Don’t you 
remember you used to tell me, that you 
would be the first to welcome me home? 
Well, it is I who will welcome you ;” and she 
laid her hand with a tender touch on the 
old man’s shoulder, for he stood like one 
dazed with a sudden shock, “ bewildered and 
astray.” 

** Going home, before me ! before me!” he 
repeated. ‘“Idon’t understand it, my blessed 
young lady. Why, there ain’t a night I lies 
down I don't say, ‘Old John, thy day’s 
work’s done, is I ready for the Master? He 
may come afore mornin’.’” 

“Tt is even so, John, my day’s work is 

done too ; the Master calls for me, and I must 
go, to-night or to-morrow, I know not, but I 
must listen and watch as you do.” 
_ “Who'd ha’ thought it ? who'd ha’ thought 
it? the will of the Lord be done. Them 
that’s left behind will miss thee sore, but old 
John won’t be one o’ them;” and the old 
man staggered away as if he had received a 
blow that had blinded him. 


mind every loved and familiar object. 
truly, my Ella, a previsionary glance was 
permitted thee, which told that never again 
should thy feet press the ground they had 
traversed for seventeen years, and that never 
more on earthly sunset would thine eyes rest, 
but that ere another came they would behold 
the King in His beauty in that land which is 
very far away. As we passed through the 
village every cottage had its inhabitants on 
the door-step, waiting to welcome her back 
from a journey that to their primitive ideas 
seemed like coming from the ends of the 


or look; and she forgot none, though every 
nerve was trembling with agitation, and more 
than once the remark reached me, “She 
looks as if she was 


At last we reached the church, and with 
glad thankfulness I placed her in her father’s 
chair in the vestry, gave her a glass of water, 
and wiped away the damps of fatigue that 
stood on her pale weary face. She asked me 
to go to the organ and play some of her 


alone fora little. I did so, and having played 


I saw her kneeling before the communion 
rails, with bowed head and clasped hands, 
where she had been wont to receive from her 
father’s hands the most comfortable sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. I knew she was 
wrestling in prayer for renewed faith and 


allowed to come 
Dreading the continuance of this excitement 
for her, I closed the organ and came down- 
stairs. She met me at the great entrance door, 
and my first glance at her face was sufficient 
to reassure me, for though her countenance 
bore traces of a conflict, it was passed, for 
ever passed ; she had come out more than 
conqueror through Him who loved her; the 
peace of God that passeth understanding 
rested on the sweet wasted face, and as she 
put her arm within mine she whispered, 
“‘ He doeth all things well.” Nothing more 
was said between us as we returned home; 
she was too wearied to speak, and words 
were not needed, for I knew that the last 
struggle had died out in the young loving 
heart, and she was content to resign her life 





She leaned more heavily on my arm as we 


when and how her Father willed,—content 


went along, and I asked her if she felt tired, | 
but she said not more than usual. Every now | 
and then she stopped, looking lingeringly | 
around, as if she would fix indelibly on her | 
Ah! | 


earth, and to have in return a passing word | 


a-going straight to | 
heaven, and she were sayin’ good-bye to all.” | 


favourite hymns, as she would like to be | 


for a while I paused and looked round the | 
church for her, but I had not to look far, for | 


perfect trust, and I felt she would not be | 
away empty-handed. | 
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| too to leave her loved ones in His tender 


| care, so that she was now “ready to depart 


| and be with Christ, which is far better.” 


Fain would I linger over the precious 
memories of this the last evening of her 
sunny earthly life, for though none thought 


| for one moment that her bodily presence 


would never again be among us, yet its 


| records are too sacred, the heart-to-heart 
| communion in which those hours were passed 

















is too closely interwoven with our innermost 
lives, to be set down here Suffice it to say 
that its remembrance came to us in the bitter 
after-time, that was advancing with rapid 
though unknown step, with a mellowing and 
a hallowing influence, reminding us that our 
earthly treasure had found a_ heavenly 
Guardian, who would keep safely that which 
had been committed to His care, and bring 
us in His own good time to the same keeping. 

Rather earlier than our wont my darling 
and I left the room together, having kissed 
her parents with an earnestness and loving 
intensity that had in it the prescience of 
farewell We hadoccupied the same bedroom 
since that night when I first saw the tell-tale 
streak of blood on her handkerchief. She 
undressed, refusing all help from me, and 
having put on a long white dressing-gown, 
came as her wont was of a summer’s night, 
and sat on a low seat by the window, that she 
might feast her eyes on the scene that was so 
dear to her heart. There was no need for light 
in the room, for a brilliant harvest moon was 
flooding with its radiance every available 
spot indoors and out of doors. Usually we 
passed half an hour in quiet talking about 
the things that lay nearest our hearts, but to- 
night she was silent, so wrapped in thought 
that I, fearing she was over-fatigued, asked her 
once or twice if she would not gotobed. At 
last she rose up, and putting her arm round 
my neck pointed to the distant hills, and said, 
“The eternal God is thy refuge, and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms.” She turned 
to leave me, and walked a step or two for- 
wards, when, how it happened I cannot tell, 
I shall never know, perchance her feet 
became entangled in her dressing-gown, or 
a sudden faintness may have seized her, but 
she staggered, lost her balance, and fell for- 
ward on the bed. Under ordinary circum- 
stances it would not have been worth thinking 
of, but in her precarious state of health the 
little shock was sufficient to bring on the 
much-dreaded end. The abscess burst, and 
when I raised her in my arms my darling’s 
face was convulsed with agony, her poor 
hands were fighting the air in the vain 


struggle for breath, but oh! God be for ever 
thanked, the torture was but brief. I rang 
the bell, and before the hurrying footsteps of 
the trembling ones below reached the door 
it was all over, the struggling hands were still, 
and she was at rest. 

I cannot dwell on the days of darkness 
that succeeded our great loss, when the 
springs of life seemed dried up within us, and 
we could only recognise the one dread truth— 
she was gone, she was gone ; never more must 
our hearts be gladdened by the bright sunshine 
of her smile, never more our ears delighted 
with the music of a voice that was always 
strangely full of melody, never more the touch 
of lips and hands more precious to us than all 
the wealth of the world. Yet, though we knew 
it not, the wrestling prayer of the last few 
days of her life was being granted, for when 
we asked ourselves, how have we borne this 
trial and lived? we felt that it was in no 
strength of our own, that our God was proving 
Himself a very present help in trouble, a 
comforter of the comfortless; and the last 
words her dear lips uttered were indeed 
verified, “‘ The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms.” From 
the depths of a sorrow that has not many 
parallels, I would say to the many mourners 
whom our God sees fit to make, Do not say, 
“ This trial is greater than I can bear.” He 





| ever remembers His promise. He is faithful, 
| and ever suffers His people to be tried above 
| that they are able to bear; therefore when 
| faith becomes weak and cavilling, as it is so 
| liable to become in the hour of bitter woe, 
|do not let the poor heart weary itself with 
| curious, useless questions, but let its language 
be, “Lord, help me.” Such a prayer will 
find entrance into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth, our sympathizing High Priest will 
manifest Himself to the suffering heart, and 
| by and by it will be braced up for fresh con- 
| flict and struggle, for “I can do all things 
| through Christ who strengtheneth me.” 
After a few hours the sad, sad look of 
suffering left the lovely face, and death’s touch 
seemed to beautify and not deface. We 
dressed her in soft flowing muslin, and 
autumn’s sweetest flowers lavished their 
beauties upon her; and such was the perfec- 
tion of repose in her whole appearance, the 
exquisite peacefulness of her smile, that num- 
bers of weeping friends, both rich and poor, 
who besought the privilege of looking at her 
once more, were startled into saying, “ Can 
she be dead?” Too soon came the day when 
we looked our last on the sunbeam of our 
home. The girls of herclass, twelve in num- 
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ber, carried her to her last resting place under | seldom cares to make a record, yet of their 
the shadow of the chancel wall. No crosses | doers God pronounces, 
nor emblems of any kind decked the simple | kingdom of heaven.” Had my _ beloved 
white-bordered pall, but when the coffin was | cousin chosen, she need never have done 
lowered, it was completely hidden from sight | more than fulfilled her part as an only and 
by the wealth of flowers that were thrown on | well-beloved child in a home of luxury, and 
by loving hands, and then we left our darling | there is no doubt the verdict of friends would 
with her God. 
grave was dug at the foot of hers, and poor 
old John was laid to rest at the feet of his | would have been right, for her natural dis- 
“ blessed young lady.” When they told him | position was more than sufficient to render 
she was dead, he bowed his head and her inexpressibly dear to Aer friends, But 
clasping his hands prayed, “Lord, now what then of her duty to Godand Ais friends ? 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace;”| Could she have stood before, Him with 
and taking to his bed he never spoke again, unabashed countenance at the last great day, 
never took any more notice of earthly things, | if she had not so lived that the Master's 
but quietly passed out of life, and into life in | commendation could be, “I was an hungred, 
glory everlasting. | and thou gavest Me meat; I was thirsty, and 

Perhaps some may be disposed to think | thou gavest Me drink; I wasa stranger, and 
that there was nothing worth recording in thou didst take Mein; naked, and thou didst 
this simple and unadorned life of Ella C , clothe Me; sick, and thou didst visit Me; I 
since in it there were no great deeds to be was in prison, and thou camest unto Me. 
chronicled; but it seems to me that a life Inasmuch as thou hast done it unto the least 
made up of little deeds, performed as unto | of these My brethren, thou hast done it unto 
God, is a noble life and a pre-eminently| Me”? ‘Therefore I do not think it is any 
Christian life, for it involves the reality of | presumption to say of Ella C——, “Be ye 
self-denial ; the daily taking up of the cross | followers of God, even as she was of Christ 
which our Master has told us is one of the | Jesus.” Follow her in her simplicity, humility, 
tests of true discipleship. Moreover such a | love to God, and earnest love and work for 
life is a noiseless one, is unheard of by the | the souls of men. Follow her in her life as 
world and unpraised ; its influences rarely a daughter at home, and a worker for God 
extend beyond its own immediate surround- | abroad. So will not your crown hereafter be 
ings ; therefore it has nothing on which to} a starless one, and of you it will be said, 
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| feed but the pure motive of work done for | “The teachers that turn many to righteous- 
Christ’s sake, who has done so much for us,| ness shall shine as the stars for ever and 


and the comforting presence of an approving | ever.” 








conscience, But though of such lives man A. M. FAWCETT. 
AMERICANS AT HOME. 
BY CATHERINE C, HOPLEY, 
AUTHOR OF “ LIFE IN THE SOUTH,” ‘¢ AUNT JENNY’s AMERICAN Pets,” &C. 


CHAPTER X,—EDUCATIONAL. 


NExT to politics in the United States there | because in the households where I made lon& 
is, I think, ano more popular subject than | visits juvenile relatives of all ages abounded: 
schools. Not that, as a topic of conversation, | Still, it struck me generally that school 
schools, like politics, are for ever being dis- | affairs, school gossip, and school require- 
cussed ; yet, go where you will, the word | ments did pervade society to a far greater 
“school, school, school” echoes and re-| extent than we in England are accustomed to 
echoesin every household. Domestic arrange- | hear. There the subject is a matter of course, 
ments are in abeyance to school hours. | passively accepted or tolerated by most 
Social gatherings are dependent on the same. | parents, even invited by some, so that a 
Possibly to one to whom educational systems | stranger could scarcely fail to be struck by 
were always interesting this ever-dominant|the fact that far more than even Young 
subject may have been more apparent ; also | England is Young America in the ascendant, 
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A few days later another} have been, ‘“ What a lovely, amiable girl! | 
‘how her friends will miss her !” and they | 
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though this is not said to the disparagement 
of the latter. Granted that young folks of 
the United States are permitted more of 
liberty than is consistent with our ideas of 
juvenile training, they are at any rate better 
able to provide their own amusements, with- 


|| out laying so heavy a tax on their elders 
| for their entertainment: 
| William Penn and George Washington, the 


On the whole, 


two great fathers of freedom, liberty of con- 


|| science and enlightenment, might not be dis- 


satisfied with Columbia’s children of the 


| present day, could they read the school 
|| reports. 
| first admonition, just two hundred years ago; 


“ Educate the people,” was Penn’s 


and the establishment of schools in his 
Quaker settlement was one of his first efforts. 
“ Educate the people,” was the legacy of 
Washington, who, in his farewell address to 
the grandfathers and great-grandfathers of 
the present generation, urged most earnestly 
upon them the support of public institutions 
of learning. 

Very early in the history of America, even 
before the first generation of white settlers 
had passed away, the Puritans enacted a law 
that in every settlement comprising fifty 
families a school teacher should be appointed. 
Elsewhere their law enforced that in every 
township of one hundred houses a school- 
house was to be built. Thus from the first 
foundation of American liberties the impor- 
tance of education became a recognised 
principle. Second only to religion was 
it, and as the population increased, the 
sentiment was caught up and acted out in each 
young settlement till in every New England 
village the church and the school-house stood 
side by side. 

There can be no doubt that to the Ameri- 
can system of public education may be 
traced not only the rapid progress of the 
country and the universal spread of intelli- 
gence, but much of that inventive faculty 
which gives the palm to America for the 
countless introductions, improvements, and 
inventions welcomed from time to time, 
and adopted by the whole civilized world. 
In chapter six of these papers I alluded to 
the willing and ungrudging encouragement 
given to budding geniuses ; how the local 
journals trotted out the youthful poet, the 
inventive artisan, the winner of diplomas at 
schools or exhibitions, thus feeding, instead of 
quelling, aspirations. In this chapter I propose 
to take a glance at these budding geniuses 
in their school-houses where we witness 
the self-reliance and opportunities to which 
in so great a measure genius owes itsgrowth. 





In the slight sketch of the public schools 
which space will here permit it will be evi- 
dent that our own Board schools have bor- 
rowed many a valuable hint from them ; but 
as yet our Board schools embrace only the 
lower classes of children ; the exclusiveness of 
English customs renders it hard for us to 
reconcile the idea of all classes mixing on 
one school bench, as is common in America. 

I once asked the parents of some very 
charming and well-bred children who attended 
the public schools if they were not rather 
afraid of the risk of contact with manners 
that Alice, Freddy, and Nellie could not 
escape among some of their rough and un- 
trained classmates; for the children are 
“graded” not according to the wealth and 
position of the parents, but according to their 
individual progress, from thealphabet upwards. 

“We help to pay for the public schools, 
and have a right to benefit by them,” was 
their argument. ‘They are a public insti- 
tution which we are bound to support, and 
we feel it right to do so.” There were cer- 
tainly drawbacks, they admitted, and a danger 
of their children’s manners and morals being 
tainted ; but they trusted to home influence 
and the discretion of the young folks in choos- 
ing their associates to remedy these evils. We 
might smile at the “discretion” of little 
ones of eight, ten, and eleven years old ; but 
indeed, as regards the “choice of associates,” 
there is no lack of precocity, and I have 
often been struck with the ready savoir-faire 
and self-possession of little misses to whom 
shyness is an unknown word. After a few 
visits to the public schools I ceased to 
wonder. Boys and girls, children of the 
senator, the judge, or the general, stand side 
by side with those of the mechanic, the hus- 
bandman, and the Irish or German labourer. 
The former learn to deport themselves civilly 
towards their social inferiors, while yet not 
assuming superiority, knowing that some 
and any of the latter may one day also 
become judges and generals, and the latter 
do not lack the pride and self-respect which 
keep them from forcing themselves uninvited 
into better company, while on their own 
part they may have their separate cliques 
and admirers. As regards the finer instincts 
of gentle breeding, the shrinking from vul- 
garity and coarseness, Americans are less 
sensitive than ourselves. Their republican 
institutions do not permit of exclusiveness. 
From their cradle democracy is nurtured ; 
and in a schoolgirl plenty of self-assertion and 
an ability to fight her own battles viva voce 
and to scowl down unwelcome advances are 
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practical and laudable virtues, and even con- 
sidered essential in that mixed multitude. The 
free address of the vulgar which we might 
resent in England is simply the outcome of 
democracy ; subserviency and obsequiousness 
are unknown, and one is often amazed to 
discover an under current of what we might 
otherwise term high breeding, even in the 
poorest classes, so far as perfect ease of man- 
ner and self-possession display it. 

Once in turning the corner of a street a 
group of boys of apparently the poorer classes 
—gamins I should have called them—backed 
suddenly upon me in their play, almost 
pushing me down and causing me to swerve 
aside. There was no need to ask them to 
let me pass, or to protest in any way, for in 
an instant their caps were off, and with bows 
and apologies these street boys stopped their 
play and made room for me. Their manner 
was perfect. And if we follow these big, 
coarsely-clad boys to the school-house and 
see them there, led by a look or a finger of 
their lady teacher, we shall be able to ac- 
count for the polish of a street boy, we shall 
comprehend and willingly admit the excel- 
lence of that American principle of “how 
to do the greatest good to the greatest 
number.” This is what has to be considered 
in the Union schools; not whether three- 


State law, and the latter over county or mu- 
nicipal laws. The fiat of the Federal Go- 
vernment is that there shall be public schools 
all over the Union ; after this each State is 
supposed to be the best judge of the require- 
ments of its own varying population, and 
each city or township* is supposed to know 
still better what is essential in its immediate 
locality. State laws assign a sum for public 
education, and no district is entitled to aid 
from this central fund unless a certain 
amount from its own resources is devoted 
to the same purpose, which amount is regu- 
lated by the local authorities, but subject to 
the limit of State law. All power and con- 
trol of the schools otherwise rest with the 
| local boards of education. I believe these 
| are the general principles with regard to the 
| public schools everywhere, but laws vary 
| considerably in the several sovereign States ; 
therefore the laws of one State cannot be 
| described as binding in all. The older 
settled cities and districts are in this as in 
other respects far in advance of those more 
recently settled, and whose population may 
consist principally of miners, or of agricul- 
tural labourers, or ef raw German and Irish 
emigrants and artisans. The varying salaries 
of the teachers alone suffice to illustrate the 
many grades of schools and the requirements 








tenths of the pupils will learn uncouth 
tricks and phraseology, but whether the 
other seven-tenths will not much more readily 
acquire better manners and phraseology with 
the education offered to all. 

We have been apt to confound these 
national institutions with our own “free 
schools,” and to associate them in some way 
with “charitable contributions ;” whereas this 
is no more the case than that our public 
roads and the paving and lighting of our 
streets are paid for by charitable contribu- 
tions. Just as these and other rates are 
levied in proportion to rents and property in 
each parish, so are the school taxes of 
America assessed by a percentage on the 
taxable property of the district.* 

There is no especial school fund assessed 
by the central government, though the pa- 
ternal care has been discharged by donations 
of public lands to most of the States to- 
wards the support of schools, but which 
lands are under the control of the local 


of the localities. The teachers of country 
schools receive perhaps one or two hundred 
dollars a year; those of the towns from 
three hundred to one thousand dollars ; and 
those of the larger cities from one to two 
thousand dollars; these figures representing 
to some extent a relative intellectual status. 
I knew of a gentleman superintendent who 
enjoyed the salary of two thousand six 
hundred dollars, say in round numbers about 
five hundred guineas. And there is one 
very remarkable inconsistency in the pay- 
ment of teachers, one which, in a country 
like America—the birthplace of “ women’s 
rights ””—is nothing short of a national dis- 
grace. It is this, that while the superiority 
of women teachers is so invariably recog- 
nised that out of 150,241 engaged in the 
common schools of the country, 100,000 


salaries! The cause of this inconsistency 
is ungenerously attributed to the fact that 
men are unwilling to tie themselves down to 











authorities. As was explained in the chapter 
on Judges, Federal law is paramount over 


* “ Parishes,” as belonging to one central church, | 
there are none in America, though from some former 
habit counties are called “ parishes ” in several of the 
Southern States. 


an occupation by which they can hope to 


yet with a scattered population demanding a central 
school-house, to which pupils repair from several 


* A “township ” may comprise only a sparsely- 
settled district, with no central town or village, but 








miles round, 


are women, yet the men have the larger || 
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Go. || obtain at most a salary not exceeding three | 85 male teachers out of 1,300. In other 
bea | thousand dollars ; In other words, their large cities a similar dis-proportion prevails. 
ae | || restless thirst for gain leads them to prefer | There appears to be little doubt that women 
sea trade to intellectual occupation, and that | teachers are superseding men in all the 
te therefore men teachers are not so easily ob- | schools of the United States. The Board 
ae | tained ; but this does not detract from the | of Education in New York give them ap- 
ate || virtues of patience, forbearance, devotion, | proving pats by affirming that their teaching 
lic || | and excellent judgment which characterize | is “‘ equally satisfactory to that of men ;”’ 
sid {| || the lady teachers, to say nothing of their | but the school Boards of Cincinnati and 
ni | || solid and equally varied acquirements, since | some other western cities honestly declare 
ed || all undergo a rigid examination prior to | it to be “superior. ” Why, then, not honestly 
aan || appointment. And we have only to observe | award them equal salaries? Perhaps were 
ju- {| the routine of studies through which the | we able to trace to their birth the earliest 
to || high school lady teachers carry their classes | pantings after “‘ woman’s rights,” it might be 
* | in order to be convinced of their own solid those stings of injustice, which, while admit- 
attainments. ting their work to be equal to that of men 
oe I shall presently copya list of studies almost | (certain kinds of work), awards them one-half, 
enough to make even a Cambridge student | or at best two-thirds the recompence. Pos- 


gasp for breath; and as most of the lady 
teachers have “graduated” in one or another 
of the public schools, they prove how well 
they have themselves profited by the educa- 
tional courses. 

A large number of teachers are ‘‘ New 
Englanders.” Everything and everybody 
from ‘down east” is vastly esteemed. To 
come from the “eastern cities” is of itself a 
recommendation, and great numbers of 
young lady teachers, having gone through a 
regular preparation and examination—much 
after the manner of our normal training 
schools—are at once secured and appointed 
to schools in the western States by the local 
boards of education. They are not left to 
‘‘ seek situations,” and spend an income in 
correspondence and advertisements, but, 
once fitted for their post, are pretty sure of 
good appointments. I knew a government 
agent whose sole duty it was to engage 
teachers for the western schools. He was 
an ex-senator and an ex-governor, and a 
most excellent man withal. His province 
was not only to select but to escort the 
teachers ; and the annual trips of “Senator 
S. and his young ladies” were anticipated 
with much impatience by the “ Boards” of 
certain western towns. 

One is safe in quoting the census, and I 
hope the subject of education is of sufficient 
interest to my readers to permit a few lines 
from so dull an authority. The last census 
—1$70—+tells us that in Massachusetts there 
are six times as many female as male 
teachers. In Vermont the proportion is 
one to five; in Iowa, three to one. In 
large cities the disproportion is still more 
marked. For instance, in New York there 
are over 2,000 teachers, of whom only 178 
are men ; and in Philadelphia there are only 








sibly they would never have thought of 
clamouring for votes and voices, and a publi- 
city to which only the sterner sex should be 
subject, had their “rights” in this respect 
been awarded them. I have known of literary 
women whose names have been withheld 
from their forcible and masterly writings by 
arbitrary editors, who wished their readers 
to suppose that a masculine pen had pro- 
duced that article, but who had none the 
more offered masculine payment for the 
same. “ An unknown writer cannot expect,” 
&c,, &c., and thus is she helped to popu- 
larity ! 

But I am wandering away from the lady 
teachers, many of whom I had the pleasure 
of personally knowing, both as teachers of the 
past and as “leaders of society” now, being 
married to some of the “‘ leading men” of the 
the locality, and teachers of the present. There 
were whispers that Boards of Education were 
not the only citizens who waited for Senator 
S——’s “consignment of young ladies” 
from the eastern cities. Of exemplary charac- 
ters and good manners as well as acquire- 
ments, those lady teachers were tolerably 
sure of becoming the wives of some of the 
most worthy of western men; and I often 
heard it said, by way of commending an 
acquaintance as a lady of superior tone and 
accomplishments, “She came out here from 
the eastern States to teach school.” Thus 
are thousands of well-cultured and thinking 
women dispersed throughout America ; and 
while the majority of the men are absorbed 
in their trades or professions we cannot 
wonder at the influence acquired by these 
women, with more time at their command, 
and with the ability to lead and direct, 
whether in merely social or in political ques- 
tions. Of late years lady teachers have been 
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appointed (by vote) as Superintendents of 
District or County Schools ; and still later a 
bill has been passed in some of the eastern 
States that women are to vote at school 
elections. 

I copy from the “Rutes and REGuULA- 
TIons for the Government of the UNion 
ScHoots” of a town of about eighteen or 
twenty thousand inhabitants. It is the 
centre of an agricultural district, and the 
“ Rules” extend to “ village” and “township 
schools” which were under the same Board 
of Education; therefore this may be taken 
as an average Union school. The Board of 
Education included six citizens elected by 
vote for a term of years ; three gentlemen on 
the Board of Examiners ; a President, elected 
by vote among themselves; a Treasurer, a 
Secretary, and a Financial Agent. The town, 
divided into three districts, included up- 
wards of thirty schools, with of course as 
many teachers, some assistant teachers, and 
a principal or superintendent to each district ; 
in all forty-one teachers, mostly ladies. The 
schools are graded as PRIMARY, SECONDARY, 
INTERMEDIATE Or GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, and 
HIGH SCHOOLS ; two, three, or more in each 
district, according to the number of scholars. 
In Ohitona, a village already familiar to my 
readers, there were seven grades, viz., JUNIOR 
and SENIOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS, JUNIOR and 
SENIOR INTERMEDIATE, JUNIOR and SENIOR 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, and the HicH ScHOooL, 
with seven lady teachers, and a gentleman 
superintendent over the whole. The salary 
of the latter was 1,400 dols., that of the 
teachers ranging from 250 dols. to 800 dols. 
In larger towns there are of course many 
more grades to each district; for example, 
1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th “ Intermediate” and 
many “Grammar” schools in various parts 
of a city. 

The studies of the primary schools are 
much the same as those of our infant schools 
—elementary spelling, counting, object 
lessons, and so forth; only, as a rule, 
Americans do not send their children to 
school so young as our “ infants ;” and often 
the strange sight presents itself of a great 
big boy or girl overtopping the rest of the 
class, and labouring hard to master the 
intricacies of K’s and R’s, or groaning over 
the puzzle of d-a, da, and d-a, da. Children 
who have till perhaps eight or ten lived too 
far from any school to attend regularly, or 
whose parents have suddenly become rich, 
may all at once have ambition to learn, and 
an opportunity afforded them; thus the 
mixed ages as well as sexes and social 


position, are very noticeable in the Union 
schools. For the same reason, while some of 
the High School “scholars” are marriage- 
able young women and lads of eighteen or 
upwards, others, whose education has pro- 
gressed uninterruptedly, may “ graduate” at 
fifteen or sixteen. 

A very large proportion of the scholars, as 
children of resident citizens, have presumably 
entered at the Primary Schools, and been 
“ transferred ” by gradual promotions through 
the grades tothe High School. But the facili- 
ties, and in some cases the indifference 
on the part of parents or pupils, produce 
much laxity and long absences ; after which 
the pupils undergo a fresh examination, and 
must submit to go back to the junior schools 
again. Promotion is by test of the Principal 
or the Superintendent of the district ; the 
pupils being expected to reply to, say, from 
seventy to ninety per cent. of questions put 
to them, more leniency being shown to the 
earlier than to the more advanced scholars. 
Certain text-books also are expected to be 
thoroughly learned before entering upon 
fresh studies. At least a year in each school 
is supposed to be necessary, giving on an 
average eight or nine educational years to 
each scholar. Those of high intellectual 
capacities and ambition can acquire much 
solid and extensive learning in these courses ; 
others of weaker capacities are not compelled 
to take the whole studies ; but— 


‘*No scholar can, in any department, be excused 
from prosecuting any of the following branches of 
study, viz., reading, writing, spelling, English com- 
position, grammar, geography, history, natural philo- 
sophy, and written and mental arithmetic, when 
such studies are being prosecuted in the classes to 
which said scholars belong.” 


Glancing through detailed lists of studies, 
I give some few of the more characteristic, 
from the grammar schools, and graduating 
upwards. After the elementary studies come 


‘* Rhetorical recitations from memorized portions ; 
intellectual and written arithmetic. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


‘*First YEAR.—English composition, history, 
geography, arithmetic, algebra, and rhetoric. Review 
physical geography, algebra, and geometry. 
“SECOND YEAR.—Rhetoric, natural philosophy, 
ancient history, in connection with ancient geography, 
logic. Algebra applied to geometry in connection 
with algebra and geometry. Natural and mental 
philosophy ; ancient history and geography. Review 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, 

‘“‘THIRD YEAR.—Mental philosophy, chemistry, 
ancient history and geography finished. Political 
economy, chemistry, modern history, trigonometry, 
and mensuration. Physiology and conic sections. 








‘“‘FourRTH YEAR.—Physiology, Constitution of the 
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United States, and of the State of Ohio,* modern 
history, conic sections and geometry reviewed. As- 
tronomy, botany, geology, bookkeeping, and arith- 
metic reviewed. Natural philosophy and English 
grammar reviewed. History of the United States 
reviewed. Algebra, geometry, mensuration, and trigo- 
nometry reviewed. In addition, scholars will be re- 
quired to write an original composition, and to declaim 
every alternate week. 

‘* Pupils desiring to prepare for College may, by 
permission of the Board of Education, omit such 
branches of the foregoing HIGH SCHOOL course as 
the Superintendent may deem advisable, and pursue 
the CLASSICAL CouRsE, including Latin grammar 
and reader, and bullion. Czsar’s Commentaries, 
Greek grammar, Greek reader, bullion.- Virgil, 
Cicero’s Orations, bullion. Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
&c., &e. 

“N.B.—Chemistry in the foregoing course in- 
cludes agricultural chemistry.” 

Superintendents have more than once ad- 
mitted to me that one great defect is want of 
thoroughness in the schools. High-sounding 
studies flatter the ambition of both parents 
and pupils, to most of whom to be “ pro- 
moted” and to “get through” one book 
after another represents proficiency. In exa- 
mining the classes a conscientious and 
efficient principal wishes to place the pupils 
strictly according to their attainments, but 
this would too often be at the risk of 
arousing adverse public sentiment. ‘“ Thus I 
am obliged to temporize,” he says; “or 
Squire B.’s wife vows she will zof allow her 
daughter, who is sixteen (and bejewelled to 
distraction), ‘ to stan’ up in that class with all 
them youngsters of eight and nine years 
old.’”” 

Squire B—— has, perhaps, been elected on 
the School Board on account of his politics 
or his wealth; and it will not do to offend 
him. The sovereign people will make their 
voices heard, even above the ‘ Board ” some- 
times ; but little difficulties of this kind are 
far overruled by the larger and more endur- 
ing benefits. 

‘No scholar who shall leave the school, or be 


withdrawn therefrom for a supposed grievance, shall 
be permitted to return again without the consent of 


the Board. 
‘* Pupils are expected to behave themselves ; there- 


fore all who talk, laugh, chew, or eat anything, play, 
study aloud, leave their seat without permission, &c., 
&c., will be punished.” 

‘* All excuses for tardiness, absence, or other 
neglect of duties, must be in writing signed by the 
parent or guardian, or be otherwise satisfactory to the 
teacher.” 

I have been staying in houses where four 
or five children attended the public schools ; 
and scarcely a day has passed when one or 
another of them did not come running to their 

* The town in question was in Ohio. Each State 
has its own CONSTITUTION, to be learned by its 
native youths and maidens, 


mother, after the regular hour for school, 
entreating, ““Oh, mamma, I forgot to look 
at the clock ;” or, ‘*I don’t feel like going to 
school to-day ;” or, “I haven’t got my recita- 
tion, write me an excuse.” And the ever- 
indulgent mother snatches up a scrap of paper 
and scribbles in pencil a few words to the 
teacher, who must accept them as “ satisfac- 
tory.” 

‘* Parents are requested to forbear from abusing the 
teachers or speaking disrespectfully of them before 
their children; to visit the school frequently; to 
retain their children at home as seldom as possible ; 
to refrain from visiting teachers at their schoolrooms 
for the purpose of finding fault. Complaints against 
teachers should be made to the Principal ; and com- 
plaints against him should be made to the Board.” 
There are also rules for teachers, who act 
strictly under the direction of the Principal, 
and he under that of the Board of Education. 
As a general rule corporal punishment is 
prohibited, but— 

‘*Ifa pupil becomes so disorderly and unmanage- 
able as to endanger the order of the whole school, the 
teacher may, at her discretion, suspend the same for 
the day, and report forthwith to the Superintendent.” 

The custom of a “recess” is an excellent 
one. ‘Ten minutes in the middle of the 
morning studies, and twenty minutes in the 
afternoon, for thorough relaxation and a romp 
in the playground, Jeave only five and a half- 
hours for hard study during the five days in 
the week. The whole of Saturday is 
invariably a holiday; and the school year 
consists of ten months, divided into three 
terms. 

I believe it is becoming more usual now 
than formerly for the boys and girls to be in 
the same schoolroom. I have seen a room 
full of girls taught by a handsome young 
gentleman ; and a room full of big boys kept 
in order, and, I may add, awe, by a delicate- 
looking young lady of perhaps two or three 
and twenty. I have asked how she has 
obtained such thorough control and yet such 
gentle influence. She seems not to raise her 
voice, or over-exert herself at all. “ Polite- 
ness” seems to be the leading principle. 
What is “polite” or “not polite” is heard 
more frequently than any other appeal to 
good behaviour, and it is one which is safely 
suited to all grades of societies, religious sects, 
and democratic liberties. In the schools little 
misses first learn that boys yield to them as 
a matter of course ; and boys know that they 
would be utterly despised and avoided by 
any girl to whom they had been “ unpolite ” 
and disrespectful. He who forgot what was 
due to girls as girls would be sent to 
Coventry by all the girls in the school. 
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In the western colleges as well as the 
schools the mixed education is becoming 
common. It is said that the influence of the 
young women is beneficial in producing more 
earnestness in the young men, more emulation 
and ambition, besides being a great softener 
of their manners. Also that the moral 
elevation of the character is far higher where 
the young men and young women of a 
college study together. So far as I had 
opportunities of judging, I certainly must 
(in American parlance) “endorse” this 
opinion. But more especially was it evident 
in the boys’ schools where lady teachers 
ruled them. 

As a visitor to hear the classes “ recite,” 
the readiness of response which surprised me 
more particularly was in “ mental arithme- 
tic,” or, as sometimes called, “intellectual 
arithmetic ;” and I cannot but think that 
“Yankee cuteness” may, in a very great 
measure, be attributed to this kind of early 
training. So quick were the replies, that 
before I could clearly take in the question 
the response was given, and another asked. 
So fixed was the attention of the children, 
that let the teacher jump as she might from 
division to practice, addition, subtraction, 
or compound interest indiscriminately, the 
pupils were never at a loss. ‘Oh, ‘hat is 
easy,” I now and then said to myself, trying 
to frame the answer in my mind as quickly 
as the rest; but was obliged to confess 
myself fairly beaten out and out for quick- 
ness, even with the simplest questions. 
Others I did not attempt. To comprehend 
the questions alone was an achievement I felt. 

Most of them were of the practical nature 
suited to the commercial mind. A few may 
be given from a book much used, “ May’s 
Arithmetic,” but the teacher asked such from 
her own practical head. 

“ Bought eight pints of cherries at 3 cents a pint, 
and paid for them with apples at 6 cents a dozen. 
How many did it take?” 

“One barrel of apples cost 6 dols., what is 3 (one- 
sixth) worth ?” 

“‘ How many barrels of flour at 3 dols. a bar. must 
be given for 2 yards of cloth at 7 dols. a yard ?” 

‘When } of the gain is equal to } of the cost, what 
is the gain per cent. ?” . 

**Two men hired a pasture for 72 dols. ; one put 
in 7 horses, the other 2 horses: what ought each to 
pay ?” 

“* What are 7 times §? 
£?” &c., &c. 

“* If six persons spend 36 dols. in eight days, how 
much at that rate would five men spend in twelve 
days ?” 

“ What is the interest of 120 dols. for six months 
fifteen days at five per cent.? Of 144 dols. for eight 


Five times 7? Six times 


much as C; C has 15 dols. more than A; how 
much has each ?”’ 

** At 15 cents a pound how much beef can be pur- 
chased for 6 dols. ?” 


And then on the black-board she chalked 
such examples as the following, the reply 
being given almost before the “what” was 
written :— 

“Add 10 to 12x3+6+5+8+10x5+6+2 = 
what ?” 

“* Seventeen +6 — 8-3 x8— 6+14+4x8—8+ 
12+10+6+7—12 x6 = what?” 

** What does 19 +2 — 13 X6+44+7 — 12X5+7+ 
15 — 11x 8--12+15— 14 =? 

Just as ready with their replies were the 
children of the younger classes while being 
examined in the simpler rules as far as they 
had learned. It seems to me that Young 
America has a peculiar talent for reckoning, 
and it is, besides, a faculty that is carried into 
every-day life, boys bargaining and bartering 
with each other being considered “smart” 
for “making” by any of their small com- 
mercial transactions. 

The other “studies” which impart so 
much self-reliance, and I think help mate- 
rially towards the peculiarly American art of 
“ stump speaking,” are the “ declamations” 
of the pupils. No American man or woman 
can ever begin his or her first speech in pub- 
lic with those set words, ‘“ Unaccustomed 
as I am to public speaking,” for I doubt if 
many of them can remember the time when 
they have of spoken in public, so very 
early do they “declaim ” at school. ; 

Some of thedeclamations of the elder pupils 
are really excellent examples of eloquence. 
Some sort of preparation I suppose most of 
them go through; but the spoken declama- 
tions are distinct from the “ essays,” as the 
youthful compositions are called, and which 
are written with much care and painstaking. 
These are read aloud on especial days. 
“ Compositions” begin as soon as a child 
can write on his slate, and remarkable speci- 
mens some of them are. One which found 
its way into the local newspaper began— 
‘“Hens is curious animals, They don’t have no 
noses, nor no teeth, nor no ears. . . The 
outside of hens is generally put into pillers, and 
made into feather dusters. The inside of a 
hen is sometimes filled up with marbles, shirt but- 
tons, and such, A hen is very much smaller 
than a good many other animals, but they'll dig up 
more tomato plants than any other thing that ain’t a 
hen. . . Hens is very useful to lay eggs for plum 
pudding Hens sometimes make fine spring 
chickens.” 


Children are thus encouraged to give 





months twenty-four days at four per cent.?” &c., &c. 


utterance to their own simple ideas in their 


“‘A has half as much money as B; B has } as: Own language, and I have seen many original 
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*‘compositions” after the style of the above 
carried to school, to be read aloud before any 
visitors who may happen to be present. 

The “essays” of the High School pupils 
are sometimes very ambitious compositions. 
Those of the girls are neatly written, and 
proudly fastened with gay ribbons. 

The feelings with which these embryo 
authoresses read their essays are best de- 
scribed by one of themselves, a girl of sixteen. 


‘* Speaking ofthe Tyro, she takes her seat with 
outward composure, and inwardly hopes there will 
not be many visitors. The schoolroom gradually fills 
and the exercises commence, but the essayist does 
not half enjoy them, for she is wondering when her 
turn willcome. At last her name is called, and her 
heart begins thumping about as if it were ashamed of 
the essay, and wanted to get out and away ; never- 
theless she manages to walk rather composedly to 
the rostrum. That is, composedly outwardly, but 
inwardly she feels as though she were a top spinning 
round; and during that walk to the rostrum she 
thinks of every ill-worded sentence, every word that 
is hard to pronounce in that essay. Then she com- 
mences reading it, hardly daring to lift her eyes from 
her paper, and all the while her heart turning double 
somersaults and executing complicated clog dances. 
One moment she thinks she is reading the silliest 
essay ever heard, and the next she thinks perhaps this 
is a splendid production, A person is never a good 
judge of his own deeds, &c., Kc.” 

In the ‘“ declamations,” one sometimes 
sees the future “orator” or actress accom- 
panying the address with just so much of ges- 
ticulation as imparts ease and effect to the 
youthful speaker. One becomes convinced 
that to this “ rostrum” of the schoolroom may 
be traced that ever-ready fluency which 
characterizes Americans wherever and when- 
ever they are called upon for an impromptu 
speech. Originality of every kind is en- 
couraged, and those public examinations are 
its opportunities. 

A niece of sixteen, just about to 
“ graduate,” thus writes :— 

‘*We have our first committee examination next 
Thursday and Friday. The committee comprises 
six citizens, including three ministers and one lawyer. 
They will examine the class in thirteen of the twenty- 
four branches which we have studied during the 
school course. The second week in June we will be 
examined by the same body in the other eight studies ; 
then on the 14th June we read our essays, receive our 
diplomas and congratulations, and set about forgetting 
all we have learnt. On the whole, it’s ‘ lots of fun,’ 
all but writing the essays, and the thought of that 
completely counterbalances the pleasure we anticipate 
in the other part of the programme,” 


A little brother of this rather waggish 
young lady, anticipating promotion after the 
holidays also writes— 














(I copy his letter verbatim, like his sister’s, 
but in pity to the reader punctuate it.) 

‘The examination is next week, and so we must 
studdy very hard if we want to pass a good examina- 
tion. I brought my books home so I could studdy 
on Friday night and on Saturday. I did not studdy 
mutch on Saturday, only about two hours, so I will 
haf to make up for it on Monday. We studdy 
history, reading, mental and practicle arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, and writing. I guess you 
will think I need to studdy the two latter ones after 
looking at this letter.” 


Unless there are elderbrothersand sisters to 
coax and assist such youths as this writer, the 
home studies do not amount tomuch. Ifyou 
goto spend an evening witha neighbour, you 
probably see the children of the family 
sitting apart, elbows on table and fingers on 
ears, “ getting” or attempting “ to get” their 
“recitations.” In vain the young girls stop 
their ears, their restless eyes are on the com- 
pany, their thoughts are nof on their books. 

On taking your leave at ten p.m., your 
conscience is oppressed by the conviction 
that those pale-faced boys and girls are still 
sitting over those all-important studies; or it 
induced to retire, carrying their books with 
them to haunt their dreams,or perhaps to plod 
over for another hour or so, instead of resting 
their aching heads on their pillows. Very, 
very hard do some of the more ambitious 
among them study for that list of “ review- 
ings” to be got over at the public examina- 
tions. 

The editor of the Ohitona Sentinel, the fond 
and proud father of a numerous family, some- 
times favours his readers with an extra 
supplement to his paper, when “essays” of 
unusual merit have been read by the gra- 
duating classes. 

I can here copy only the titles of a few of 
these thus published, but perhaps some day 
the editor of Golden Hours will honour one 
of them with an odd corner of his magazine. 
‘Greatness and Weakness of Man,” “ Litera- 
ture,” “ Drifting,’ “Live for Something,” 
“Sir Atom of Oxygen: a Biographical 
Sketch,” ‘*‘ The Fading Leaf,” “ A Backward 
Glance,” “ The Limit of Progress.” 

Space, and the fear of tiring my readers, 
compel me to cease, and yet I feel that I 
have very lamely conveyed an idea of 
American education, which, notwithstanding 
much superficiality, does certainly encourage 
thought and talent, and afford grand oppor- 
tunities for rising genius. 
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MADGE LORIMERS LEGACY. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* PH@BE OF PLASTHWAITE.” 


Book THE FiFTH.—LOVE OR AMBITION. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE great news of the letter was made 
public. Madge herself took the matter in a 
contradictory way: first of all she accepted 
her riches as a thing of no importance ; then, 
as Miss Lorimer had said some further words 
on the subject to her father, she appeared to 
have arrived at a different view of it. She 
assailed them with a thousand questions about 
the extent of the sum that was hers, wanted 
to know how much it would give her every 
year, wrote down their figures, and seemed to 
be making calculations. What was in her 
mind she did not say. Howsoon could the 
money be in her hand ? she asked. 

At this time the Lorimers were in the old 
house in Manchester Street. Some weeks 
back Madge had not been well ; Miss Lorimer 
had watched, and had seen a bodily failing 
under her active will. The girl would not 
confess to any weakness, but it was clear 
she was bracing herself to carry a show of 
strength she did not possess. For a while, 
therefore, the household removed to London, 
and Madge was taken to a physician. 

He had said she had no disease, she was 
only rather delicate, prescribed the usual 
remedies, and told Miss Lorimer she must 
be careful. 

Madge laughed it all to scorn, insisted 
that the man must be mad to talk such rub- 
bish about her—she felt able to do as much 
as any four people, and this wild talking was 
evidently what she meant to carry out into 
action. 

We have known what, some time back, 
Esther Brownrigg had spoken of as her own 
belief to be the just parcelling out of her own 
life; she had not gone back, but in the 
months that had passed by since had by de- 
grees been setting herself actively on the road 
to the completion of her purpose. She and 
Madge, more and more, had found that new 
thoughts and desires were holding them toge- 
ther: once it had been the friendship that 
grows out of unthinking children’s playmate- 
ship, but now they talked as if both were 
wise women, with the gaiety of their youth 
strengthened, and the friendship was ce- 
mented by a unity of purpose. 


Esther had not attained her stated desire 
—to be an hospital nurse. In due time she 
would be that, but she had not yet entered 
on any fixed routine of study or of duty. 
Once old Miss Brownrigg had spoken of 
some relation of hers being Lady Superin- 
tendent of a children’s hospital ; Esther knew 
this lady, and under her wing was entering 
her nurse’s novitiate. 

This hospital was not far from the Lori- 
mers’ house in Manchester Street ; the two 
girls, Esther and Madge, were much together, 
and very soon it was evident how Madge’s 
inclination was bending. 

No word had ever been said by her to show 
Miss Lorimer this with any distinctness, 
neither did she speak of any feeling that 


make a different measure of the duties of her 
| life from one which her gay young girlhood 
| had looked for. 





| Madge had grown strong and silent and | 
| purposeful : at first we know she had vaguely | 


accepted a life of willing self-sacrifice; now 
she had decided on how she would fill 
that life helpfully for other lives. 

Esther and the needs of the children’s 
hospital gave her the actual object for her 
to work for. 

In the end her name was down among the 
helpers ; each day she gave so many hours 
to it. 

No long watching by tiny bedsides would 
she hold back from, no monotony of small 
duties wearied her ; and she was bright and 
gay at home, so that, though she looked tired 
when she came in each day, Miss Lorimer, 
watching carefully, could not lay blame to 
the hospital work for any ill effect. 

Madge’s spirits were, however, a show—a 
| Show that she kept up to deceive others, and 
also to deceive herself. Sometimes—many 
times it grew to be—she felt herself trembling 
as she bent over the little beds; sudden 
faintnesses had come upon her, and she had 
pinched herself, and made herself move 
quickly about until the strange feeling had 
passed off. At last one day she became 
faint beyond her control. 

The next day she stayed at home, saying— 
which was true—that the doctors had told 

















through past events she had been forced to | 
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her she would not be wanted ; but the three 
following days she had gone as usual : on the 
third she came home early, and went straight 
up to her own room. Her custom had been 
to run in and retail to Miss Lorimer the 
events of the day. She not returning, Miss 
Lorimer went to seek her, and found her 
insensible on her bed. Her will had not 
been able to fight against her weakness, and 
she had fainted. 

Out of this came more alterings of the 
family routine. Doctors said she must be 
out of England for that winter, and in a 
warm Climate, so she and Miss Lorimer were 
to go at once to the South of France. This 
was all settled when Walsh’s letter had come. 

The impatience of weakness was in her. 
She was lying on a couch by the side of a 
blazing fire, warm wraps were heaped about 
her ready if she wanted them. She had 
tossed them off her, had been sitting up 
and pencilling her calculations, but had 
thrown herself back in a sort of wearied 
helplessness. She was thinking, ‘“ Perhaps 
after all it would be better for her to die ! she 
could do no good now—not a scrap,” she 
acknowledged ; “ and this money,” she was 
getting quite angry at not having it in her 
hands that very minute to do with as she 
liked. 

“Uncle,” presently she cried, “ will you 
make my will?” 

“ Make your will, child? ” repeated he. 

Miss Lorimer said nothing; for the mo- 
ment she had forgotten all about this lately 
found money ; to her mind seeking Jukes had 
been the secondary point of Walsh’s com- 
mission. She had been wondering why Dr. 
Hope had so unreasonably held aloof from 
obeying the request she had bid the man 
convey to him. Was it unreasonable? such 
a question had stolen in upon her musing, and 
in a moment she had built up a heaven-reach- 
ing fabric Walsh’s words alone could never 
have given cause for. There might be a reason 
—her hand still holding the open letter trem- 
bled. Madge’s words broke the vision she 
had built up. She folded the letter quickly 
and put it in her pocket, and began to blame 
herself. Was the girl’s life in danger? had 
she neglected her? how should she answer 
to the child’s father for the charge he had 
entrusted to her? All this was in the 
moment of her father’s surprised answer to 
Madge. 

“Do not look so horrified, auntie ;” and 
Madge laughed. Her eyes were bright, her 
face was flushed, she certainly did not look 
in any danger of dying. “Ihave got this 


? 





money, you see, and it might as well do 
some good for itself after lying idle all these 
years, I want that hospital to have it.” 

“Well, well, there is plenty of time,” said 
Mr. Lorimer, not liking the tone of affairs. 
He twisted his beard round his fingers. 

“When it comes over you can give some 
of it if you like—they’d rather have it then, 
I’m sure, than have to wait until any will of 
yours could come into force. Most peculiar 
thing that the box should have been allowed 
to remain intact all these years,” he went 
on, thinking to turn the subject from a per- 
sonal to a general view. 

‘What nonsense, uncle!” Madge answered 
to the first part of his speech. “TI shall not 
die any sooner for making a will; I do not 
feel incurably bad yet, though these ridiculous 
doctors are doing their best to make me fan- 
ciful.” 

She raised herself on her elbow and spoke 
with all her old energy. 

“ Am I not sensible, auntie ? you cannot 
say I am not putting the case in a proper 
light.” 

Miss Lorimer looked at her bright face 
with the ruffled golden hair; she knew the 
girl was only practising what in a vague 
way she had taught of common sense, but 
the pain of such a consummation as the 
girl was so lightly talking about unnerved her. 

That night she was not herself, she felt 
shaken and uncertain what to do or say; 
she looked at Madge, and instead of answer- 
ing, went up to her and began moving some 
of the shawls and things. 

“Well, we'll settle it to-morrow,” said 
Madge, quickly seeing, “and I shall give my 
lawyer instructions. He'll have to obey too ;” 
and she nodded over to her uncle. 

Presently she said, ‘I’m not in the least 
like my father, am I? I ought to remember, 
but then, you see, what I remember is not 
the least like that old picture.” 

“© No, child, no,” said Mr. Lorimer, “ not 
in the least—not in the least.” 

‘Yes, you are like him, Madge, very,” 
spoke Miss Lorimer, heedless of the contra- 
diction to her father’s words ; ‘‘ every day 
you do something exactly like him; but I 
suppose your face is like your mother’s,” 

“Yes,” mused Madge, “I never knew 
her, I never knew any one but my father.” 
She stopped, and for some minutes was silent. 
‘“‘T half wish, auntie,” she went on again, 
“ that that letter had never come ; it seems to 
upset us all, and I’m sure I don’t want the 
money—I’ll give it all away the very minute 
I get it. I declare I’m getting quite cold; ” 
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and she pulled a white knitted thing round 
her shoulders. “Please give me my book, 
auntie, there it is; how delightful it is to be 
so nice and lazy!” 

The will was not made. Miss Lorimer 
and Madge went away for three months. 
Max took them to their destination. There 
was between him and the rest of the family 
an undefined coolness, but still no words had 
ever been spoken which would argue the 
least wish to come between him and his inde- 
pendent’ action. Madge, however, never 
had adopted: this coolness; she was very 
proud, and she had taken to her heart her 
idea of self-sacrifice, and these two motives 
concurring. gave her power to conquer what 
had been on him of restraint when he re- 
turned from his holiday. 

To him the consequence was a relief to 
his conscience ; for however much he might 
have exonerated himself from any charge of 
having wilfully hurt: her, he now saw, as he 
thought, a proof that she had certainly not 
been capable of feeling the hurt he had once 
thought of. 

So he had taken her and her sister in 
brotherly fashion down to the warm’ shelter 
of the French valleys, and had left them there. 

By the quickest means he travelled back 
to Paris ; he had some business which would 
detain him there some few hours. That trans- 
acted, he would get to London at once. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Very oddly, the: moment after Max had 
left them Madge abruptly took up a 
conversation that for a few minutes had 
been held between herself, Mr. Lorimer, and 
his daughter. They had left cold and snow in 
London, cold and snow they had had _in 
Paris; now in their warm valley the air was 
soit and spring-like, and a genial sun was 
shining in at’ the hotel windows, Far away 
rose‘the high Alp mountains, filmy, with their 
cloud-like snowy, heads seeming to mingle 
with the white smiling clouds of the sky ; if 
one went a short way, one might from a 
hill-crest catch a distant gleam and shitymer 
of the blue waters of the Mediterranean. 
Madge had not yet seen this, only a few 
days as yet had she been domiciled in the 
southern sheltered town. It was a winter 
place for invalids whom the sharp northern 
blasts would have killed ; there they woke to 
new life and forgot the diseases which the 
_ warm air lulled to sleep. 
Madge and Miss Lorimer had just seen 


the hotel doors to the railway station ; other 
people had gone away too; their friends, like 
our two, were lingering about, some on the 
stairs, some in the open entrance hall, as 
people do linger at these times. One never 


one. may. have been about after 
leave-takings. Of course there were English 
at the hotel: ‘And of course also, however 
taciturn and reticent we islanders may be, 
once cast some few of us adrift in a foreign 
land, and we. are sure to find our silent 
tongues loosen to.a marvellous degree when 
we come in contact with any of our compa- 
triots. 


sick’ father ; 
already friends, 

“Come with us for a walk,” they had said 
as together they lingered on the stairway. 


talked at home. 

“About that money, auntie,” she began. 
Miss Lorimer’s mind did not in the least 
take up the girl’s thought. “‘ What money?” 
asked she. 

“This that is coming to me. 
given up my notion, you know—— 

*‘ About the hospital. Well, you can do as 
you like, dear, you see: ” she was settling her 
bonnet’ on, and turned backwards and 
forwards as she talked, “ I am willing enough 
to have you give it away.”. Here she walked 
off to a trunk at the farend of the room, and 
her voice came half muffled as she dived 
down into it, “I do not at all like the idea 
of my child suddenly becoming independent 
of me.” 

“Well, as to that, I do not see that the 
money makes any difference. Do youthink 
I should ever go away ?” asked Madge. 

“Ever,” repeated Miss Lorimer. “I 
cannot answer for sucha long period!” she 
laughed. ‘Not that there was anything 
laughable in either Madge’s or her words, but 
she did not wish the girl to begin ruminating 


I have not 


” 


and planning. “ Are you ready ? ” she asked, 
meaning to dismiss the subject. 
“Intwo moments.” Madge was dragging 


on a fur jacket that, being winter, she was 
accustomed to wear; she had entirely for- 
gotten the different climate she was in. 
“You'll be roasted in that,” advised Miss 
Lorimer. “ Look out.” 

Madge did look out. From their window 
they could see a long road with bright 
fresco-painted houses, a steady sunshine 





Max and his portmanteau driven away from 





And it was while Madge was putting on | 
her outdoor garments that she had so | 
abruptly begun once more to talk as she had | 




















turns back at once to whatever occupation || 
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There was an English family there with a | 
Madge and the girls were | 
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keeping awake the gay colours; peuple, 
mostly English, walking along ; in place of 
being fur-clad, they many of them had sun- 
shades up to keep off the light and the heat. 
“T declare I never thought of what I was 
doing!” She hung up her jacket and began | 
putting on another. | 

“What would you say if I were to go 
right away?” She spoke abruptly, and 
looked quickly and inquiringly up into Miss | 
Lorimer’s face. 

Then she saw a flush suddenly come, 
rather a pained flush: the elder Madge was | 
thinking, “Is the child going to talk about 
dying—again?” But her tongue said, as if 
she thought Madge’s question unimportant, | 
**T should say I did not believe it, I think.” | 

Madge mused, “It is not an improbable 
contingency at all;” she was persistent in 
keeping to her subject. “TI believe Esther is 
in the right after all: perhaps I could never 
be as useful and clever as she is, but still I 
have done my work pretty well.” 

“What have you got in your head, 
Madge ?” 

The interruption broke Madge’s musing 
way of talking. “ Look here, auntie !” 





said, “'you do not know what you are 
proposing.” 

“Ah, yes, I do.” Madge spoke quietly. 

“This minute you think so, by and by 
you will not. It is, I know, a grand life, a 
noble self-devotion—for some.” Shestopped 
and hesitated ; she was thinking that had such 
a life been shown to her once she would have 
hailed it even as now this young Madge was 
doing. ‘‘Think of us, Madge,” said she. 
** How could we get on without——” 

The rap at the door came again, and 
this time the door was opened, and a pretty 
girl’s face looked in. ‘What are you doing 
with yourselves?” cried the girl. “I never 
saw such outrageous slow-coaches ! ” 

And Miss Lorimer threw off her pain and 
her sadness. 

“*We are going to plead guilty, Nell, so 
forgive us for this once.” 

* How am I to know you are not in the 
habit of keeping your friends waiting ? There 
is Dick downstairs raging like a fury.” 

“ Let me go first, then,” said Miss Lorimer, 
in a stage whisper. ‘He will not venture to 
‘rage’ at me, I am a proper elderly party.” 

“Ah, you know the ways and doings of 





“T am looking.” 

“Yes, I know, but you are not believing.” | 
A bright colour flew into the girl’s face. | 
“ Don’t you see I am different from what I 
used to be?” | 

Miss Lorimer certainly had seen, but she 
would not say so. 

‘“ There, never mind what I am or what 
I was; I have only somehow come to 
think of what I will do with myself; it 
would not be wrong for me to do as Esther 
means to do, would it ?” 

“You a sister! Nonsense!” Miss Lori- 
mer’s words burst ‘from her. She, by theory, 
had no antagonism to sisterhoods; as yet 
she had only come in contact with their 
members as an outsider, and as an imper- 
sonal judge of the good they did in the 
world. They looked very different now, 
with Madge, her child, talking of giving her 
young opening life to them. She wasangry, 
but still more than that, she felt asharp pang 
of pain. “What has Esther been putting 
into your head? I gave her credit for more 
sense. Such a life is what she—she is strong 
and able to take care of herself—is fit for. 
She is just the woman for it—but you " 

A rap of knuckles at the door and a gay 
voice outside,—“ Are you ever coming ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” answered Madge. : 

Miss Lorimer did not heed it. The pain 
was overpowering her anger. ‘ Child,” she 

XI. 








boys, I see. He has not one atom of 
respect for me ; he sits on me—flat! And 
actually I’m two years older and wiser than 
he!” 

They went downstairs, and the raging Dick 
turned out to be a gentlemanly youth, at 
the stage of life when one caresses the 
dearly loved symptoms of a moustache, 
lounging, as if time and he were easy friends, 
with his shoulders against the doorpost of 
the hotel entrance. 

He was watching some pipers from the 
South drone their dreary minor, monotonous 
airs on theirpipes. Their swarthy skin stand- 
ing out in front of a crowd of the dark 
people of the city made these by compa- 
rison look fair and bright. Their picturesque 
costume was worn and soiled by weather. 
A girl was dancing before them in a bright 
scarlet petticoatand avelvet bodice. Against 
her brown neck were gathered the folds of 
her white linen chemise; her raven hair 
flew as she danced, there were the beat 
and jangle of a tambourine as she tossed 
it above her head ; short quick cries of her 
voice at intervals, which marked the points 
of the music and of her dance. 

All over Europe one sees such ; here they 
were nearer home ; the liquid, full tones of 
their tongues had a reflection in the 
tongues of the people they were amusing. 
With a pirouette, a sharper beat. of her 
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tambourine, a madder jangle of its bells, 
the dancing girl’s feet stamped their finale. 
In an instant the vivacity, the gaiety, 
were out of her body, and she was wearily 
going round the ring of sightseers, begging 
with pathetic pleading in her dark eyes, 
“‘Danari, buon Signor, danari.” The English 
had thrown her some money, and the 
musicians were left behind. 

On they went, these people from the 
hotel, through the’ English quarter, trim 
and new and gaily painted, on into the 
old city, with the dirt, and the picturesque 
men and women, and the old ruined dark 
buildings. Right through one corner of it 
and then out beyond into the softly undulating 
country, where instead ‘of bare wintry hedges 
and unleaved bramble bushes, as in England, 
Madge saw lines of laurels and olives, and 
gardens of orange and lemon trees. 

By and by the sunlight paled, and the 
early winter night sent its herald of grey 
twilight. The girls’ hands were full of early 
delicate field flowers, dark scented violets 
seeming to bring their purple beauty and 
sweet odours before theirtime. Gradually 
over their gay English chattering the 
silencing humour of the twilight fell, and 
dreamily they trod back along the old-world 
streets of the city. 

The shops were full of tempting wares, 
the people were busily going about their 
work, not yet would the rest of the night 
come. Then out into the thriving throng of 
the working people, and the foreign visitors, 
and the street itinerants ; there sounded the 
far-off, silver sound of a bell. 

In front of Madge and the rest were 
‘ome blue-bloused, shaven-headed children 
at play; one of them ran out from the rest 
and flew along on his way home: he was 
tired of play, perhaps he was hungry. 

Again sounded the silvery tinkle of the 
bell. Itwas nearer this time, and the people 
stopped in their work or their idleness to 
look and watch for it. But it was not in 
sight yet. 

Forward a few yards and it came again, 
and then out from a street turning flashed a 
torch, and the white-robed priests came 
carrying the host with their train of acolytes. 
They were coming from a home in the dark 
hollows of the city, whence a poor soul was 
starting on its long journey. All the busy 
and the idle unbonneted, the women 
knelt and crossed themselves, on in front 
the blue-bloused child knelt too, just in 
front of the English people, and crossed 
himself. Pious little soul, ignorant doubtless, 


but still brave to act the forms of the religion 
he had been taught, though strangers were 
by who might sneer. 

A minute after, and the little procession 
was out of sight. The world was alert 
again, the bowing people chattered, the 
litle child ran on home, remembering his 
hunger. 

So went one of Madge’s days ; there were 
many such. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Max LoriMER, travelling express from 
Southern France, arrived in Paris just as the 
late winter dawn was breaking. Life in Paris 
was nothing new to him ; he took a carriage 
and drove to an hotel where he was well 
known. Already business had begun in that 
busy home of pleasure. The toilers of the 
city were up and about ; beyond these thou- 
sands were other thousands, the luxurious 
lives of the classes above the toilers, who 
were still lying prone on their backs in the 
dreamful sleep that precedes the waking. 
And Max had hours to get rid of before he 
could go to his work. All the forenoon was 
his; in such a way as muscularity may 
acknowledge he was tired. One is not 
shut up in a railway carriage for as many 
hours as he had been without one’s physical 
energy becoming to a degree damped; still 
he could not begin the day by going to bed 
for rest. 

He compromised matters by loitering away 
an hour in a bedroom at his hotel, by having 
a bath, and slowly dressing before he went 
down to the sad/e-d-manger for breakfast. 
There was the long room with its rows of 
tables that he was accustomed to, the sleek 
waiters with the napkins over their arms, but 
seeing it was still so early, there were only 
two or three guests down; the place looked 
cheerless, the waiters had the helpless look 
of men out of work. They were leaning 
their shoulders against doorways, and talking 
in bits and scraps and undertone such things 
as they might find to fill up the vacuum. 
There was sharp, intense cold outside, 
there was a close, warm, airless heat, that one 
always gets in a stove-heated room, inside. 
Consequently the high windows were misty, 
and one could see nothing through them, 
Max’s lungs might have grown in time accus- 
tomed to the atmosphere ; as it was, he made 
no attempt to gain such an effect. He was 
fresh from the keen outer air, and from an 
icy bath; he left the sad/e-d-manger as soon 
as hunger was appeased. 
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He strolled round the courtyard of the 
hotel, lighted a cigar, wondered what he 
should do with himself—the appointment 
with his client was not until the afternoon,— 
walked out from the evergreens of the court- 
yard of the hotel on to the Rue de Rivoli. 
Silently flowing, cold and half frozen, ran the 
Seine in front of him; behind him was a 
ruined palace waking into a younger growth, 
before him another palace, not in ruins— 
majestic and sombre. 

Within those walls Art held her still and 
indestructible reign, calmly standirg aside 
and watching the hurly-burly of mad rages 
go by. He would go thither. 

Crossing over and threading his way 
between omnibuses flying to all quarters of 
the city, between carriages and carts of all 
sorts, with their drivers muffled up to the 
eyes, between busy people of all trades 
gesticulating and chattering, he at last 
entered the wide gates of the palace of the 
Louvre. Up the broad staircases, through 
the great rooms, with their still, automaton- 
like, liveried attendants, with their treasures 
of many generations,—treasures of more 
than one dynasty, of proud royalties, of 
beautiful and graceful ladyhood, all lying 
atranged in a deadly stillness, as if the things 
typified were dead too. On and on, past 
relics that memoried wild, chaotic confusion, 
on to a blaze of imperial greatness,—round 
and round again the story has run. 

Time ran too. The morning had gone. 
Chimes were sounding from the church 
towers. Max looked at his watch. One 
o'clock. At three he must be at the out 
skirts of Paris. He might as well before 
going thither have some lunch, he thought, 
there would be no other opportunity. He 
entered one of the many restaurants of the 
Palais Royal. 

Warm perfumed air filled the place, silent 
obsequious attendants were bowing before 
him ere he had time to shape his wishes. 
He gave his order and waited. 

Glass walls were on one side, with doors 
opening from them on to the square old 
gardens on to which the apartment looked. 
Across these were the gay shops under the 
arcades, where the lovers of cheap jewellery 
might delight their eyes. People always 
moving, always alert with the quick, gay Paris 
life, were walking about and gesticulating ; fair 
and rich garments brushed against artisans in 
their blue blouses, all passing and repassing. 
Velvet-clad children of wealthy fathers and 
mothers went about with their domes in the 
pretty caps; other children, unmistakable 





gamins of the streets, played just as happily 
beside them. ‘The shouting of the children, 
the murmur of voices, and rumble of the city 
traffic that was out of sight, all had a bright, 
gay life in it. 

For some minutes Max Lorimer stood and 
watched, and was amused. All at once he 
started. Why should he? There in the 
passing crowd he had for an instant seen 
a tall head in the distance that struck him. 
Other heads came between, he might after 
all be mistaken. Besides—so reasoned he 
in the moment that his view was intercepted, 
—how could this person be the person he 
was likening the figuretoo? There was no 
possibility that it should be as he fancied. 

He turned away from the glass wall—-he 
was somewhat angry with himself. And why 
—why should he be angry ? 

Just for this reason,—he was conscious 
that he had been allowing himself to be 
fooled (forgive the unvarnished word). He 
had in all honour won a promise from a 
woman that she would be his wife ; he, putting 
all faith in her, had been forced to see that 
she was giving him only a half of herself. 
He, depending on her Jetters for any know- 
ledge of where she was and what she did, had 
found these grow more and more rare. 

And the head he had caught sight of was 
—or was it only another head like—hers ! 

Involuntarily he looked again. 

She was closer now, and coming towards 
the restaurant, and she was not alone. 

Unmistakably it was Dora, his promised 
wife. What was she doing in Paris with that 
man—with Colonel Moberly ? 

Was she not at St. Petersburg? There 
had been no letter to say she had left. 

Assuredly he could not be mistaken. No 
other woman beside Dora Stodart had he 
ever seen who had that calm, easy carriage. 
Not that it was slow, but it was so gliding 
that, appearing to make no effort, it yet passed 
through space so quickly. 

For a moment her face turned towards 
him. Ashe had known it, it was pale, and 
calm, and fair ; as he had seen it, it had been 
statuesque, so still and cold had it been ; now 
it was as if a new spirit had been breathed 
into the marble ; there was burning through 
its fairness the glow of life and happiness 
Now, without all doubt, she was the most 
beautiful woman Max had seen. 

They did not see him, he thought they saw 
nought but each other. 

Fiery rage against Colonel Moberly shook 
him. 

He started forward. 
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A waiter was before him bowing, and 
bringing the viands he had ordered. 

How do conventionalities rule our ac- 
tions ! 


For an instant Max felt he was going to. 


make himself a fool. He sat down—what 
more probable than that these two should 
have accidentally met in the streets of Paris, 
and having met should walk along as two 
friends ? 

Had he been a woman, and had conde- 
scended to read the marriages in the Zimes, 
he would have seen a week back an 
announcement after this wise :— 

““On the 19th December, at the British 
Einbassy, Paris, George Moberly, of, &c., &c., 
to Dora, daughter of the late James Stodart, 
of London.” 

Between the time of her leaving Calais 
and her marriage, Dora Stodart had been 
domiciled with a French family she had lived 
with in former days. Now she had been 
married rather more than a week, in the 
beginning of the year she and Colonel 
Moberly would return to England. 

She had not been, in these her days of 
perfect satisfaction, forgetful of her fault 
towards the man whose wife she had said she 
would be. For that time the best that was in 
her was in the ascendant ; she not only saw 
her sin, but she even in acknowledging it 
magnified it ; but for all that it could not mar 
the ‘delight of the sweet rest her soul was 
landed in. Living heretofore her whole life 
for herself, is it to be wondered at that such 
circumstances as now surrounded her, in 
which her own happiness sanctified itself by 
forming the happiness of another, should 
entirely transform her? She had not yet 
begun to analyze her feelings or to consider 
whether henceforth plans must still be made 
for the ordering of her life; she was simply 
happy. 

She acknowledged her fault towards Max 
Lorimer. She wrote to him one day before 
her marriage. The letter of course, he having 
been in France, was still lying in the dusty 
office in Gray’s Inn, amongst various others, 

He, seated before a little table, and witha 
waiter still standing in attendance, acted out 
the conventional programme. He took up 
the list of wines, was some few seconds, where- 
in wine was the last thought of his mind, 
before he told the man what to bring him; 
he gone, Max threw himself back in his chair. 

He was in the humour when striding across 
the floor is a relief; when physical action, vio- 
lent and unrestrained, saves by a little outer 
volcanic fire the destructive 7é/ of a moral 








earthquake. The extent of this action which 
his surroundings permitted was that he 
should stand up, stretch hitnself to his full 
height with his arms above his head, yawning, 
and move across the few inches which stood 
between his table and the glass wall of the 
room. : 

The children were playing about in the old 
garden just the same, the fountain was in the 
centre, sparkling under the glint of the winter 
sun, people were going about as busily idle as 
before, but none of it he saw. He was only 
seeing a tall, fair woman, robed in costly 
velvet, fair, and queenly, and radiant, but with 
the radiancy in her eyes a borrowed light 
from other eyes, she, walking along towards 
him, yet by a strange glamour coming no 
nearer for every step she took. Furious 
jealousy was burning in his veins ; with the 
vision of the woman had come no time of 
reasoning. She was his, and she was stolen 
from him. That was all he knew. 

What was the measure of his love we seek 
no gauge to tell, or whether it ever had 
reached the outer edge of such a passion as 
she, this seemingly cold woman, had aroused in 
another man’s heart. This much we know, 
that conquest and not love had first led Max 
to sue for her love ; since then he had been 
led, not the leader. 

After the yawn his hands dived into the 
depths of his trousers pockets, he took one 
stride forward ; he was encroaching on the 
domain of another of the little tables. This 
ridiculous certainty was overpowering the 
sublime frenzy of his soul. He strode back. 
Two blue-bloused urchins ran past, ran back, 
and one threw himself on a bench against the 
glass wall of the restaurant. They were 
squabbling over a dead robin one of them had 
found underashrub. Allthe Gallicfireintheir 
young hearts was flaming up for possession. 
It was dead, what use could it be to either? 
Their angry words showered pell-mell. What 
cared they whether or not it was dead? 
Both wanted it ; the unlucky one gave the 
other a kick. Two fat legs were curled up at 
once under the blue blouse on the bench; 
the boy turned round to the window to look 
at his treasure. A fat, grimy brown hand 
was opened, a poor squeezed bird, with 
feathers ruffled by the small tenacious fingers, 
lay with its beauty all spoilt. The other boy 
came behind, jerked upwards the lucky one’s 
elbow, the grimy brown fingers loosened 
their hold, the poor crushed bird fell on to 
the stones. Ah! it was gone, the treasure 
was snatched up. The two boys were rolling 
over each other, a confusion of blue blouses, 
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legs and arms. Where was the bird? 
Neither knew; alas! it was all torn, and 
soiled, and worthless ! 

Max Lorimer saw ; was it a reproduction 
in petto of his sublime battle, the reverse or 
comic side of his tragedy? No! With 
scorn he turned away, there was no simili- 
tude. Could so worthless a thing compare 
with the beauty of his treasure ? 

Max was chivalrous, as we have wished it 
should be understood. A grave knight, 
honouring all women though the slave of 
none for so many years, now that he had in 
his sober manhood sworn fealty to one, so be 
she false or true, her colours would be the 
colours he should for ever wear. Wordless, 
this was his thought, and his jealousy was 
righteous and fit to be maintained. 

He sat down once more. The food had 
become detestable. He looked round. 
Where was this woman? Should he seek 
her ? should he seek the man, and—and—— 

Whilehe questioned he saw the two sitting, 
waiting apparently for lunch in a smaller 
room, divided from the one in which he was 
by a glass partition. He had turned all but 
entirely round before his eye fell upon them. 
Immediately he turned back again, pulled up 
the collar of his coat, and leaned forward, as 
if in devotion to the untasted food. They 
had not recognised him. But again he had 
caught the light of the woman’s face, serene, 
uncareful, full of satisfaction. 

Jealousy and pride made a compact. He 
would seek no speech with her until he 
should know something more than he did 
that moment. With the man he was equal. 
Reproaches and scorn and anger might.be 
poured out on him, a rival; but on a woman 
—no, before her his tongue would be tied. 

He beckoned the waiter to his side, wrote 
a few words on one of his cards, requesting 
Colonel Moberly to meet him at a given place 
within easy reach. Then he gave the man 
gold for the untouched food, and walked out 
of the restaurant. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Out to the arcades he went, and strode 
quickly along under them. In that quarter 
of pleasure, of gaping idleness, the sight of 
a man walking hurriedly in such a purposeful 
way through the knots of people, never heed- 
ing them, never looking to the right hand or 
the left, made a new sensation. Something 
new in Paris, as in that old classic city is for 
ever acceptable, even such a nothing as the 
eccentric passing of a man, and the chatter- 
ing knots stopped to stare and make their 





comments. ‘Ah! an Englishman!” they 
cried, and shrugged their shoulders. Nothinz 
is any longer strange these barbaric islanders 
choose to do. The people turned their 
heads, went on chattering, and looked out 
for something more new. 

Along one side of the quadrangle of shops, 
and Max came to an outlet from the quad- 
rangle. This was where he had chosen to 
face his enemy. He looked round for him ; 
he was not there. Of course not, how 
should he be, when there had yet been barely 
enough time for him to have read the mes- 
sage? Max Lorimer was a jealous man, 
angry and chafing at the defeat won over 
him ; in secret he never calculated the pace 
at which he had been walking,—he never 
calculated anything at all. 

He paced up and down. People stared 
at him, some boys (Paris street boys are no 
more polite than London street boys) shot 
some of their wit at him; he heard, and 
frowned and chafed like an impatient lion 
caught in the toils, but he never gave them 
a word, or what he would have liked far 
better, a good sound blow. No, he would 
wait for his own purpose, though he felt as if 
he would hail as a blessing any event that 
could give him a fair chance of a hand-to- 
hand fight. 

This fact does not at all exalt his wounded 
feelings into the region of the sublime; 
however, one is bound to speak the truth 
concerning heroes and heroines. If in doing 
this the hero shows himself no hero at all, 


‘but just only an angry man who is strong and 


muscular, the teller of his story is bound to 
say as much. What is the use of decking 
out a being who is right-minded and true, 
given to much athletics and to no romance 
at all, in the travestie of a lovesick paladin of 
romance ? . 

But Colonel Moberly came and found him 
in the humour of hard words. 

Max was too angry to be careful of his 
English; he did not by any means mince 
matters, but let fly such words as “ villain,” 
“scoundrel,” “sneak.” These are words 
that no man will take and leave unanswered, 
and Colonel Moberly had hot blood which 
would not be likely under any circumstances 
to let them pass. But he was cool just then : 
he was a man satisfied ; if Max had been 
deceived he had profited by the deception, 
though himself playing no ignoble part: 
with all this could he, being a gentleman 
and a just judge, answer with shot for shot ? 

No, he could not. At least not beyond 
the first sharp answer or two which had 
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burst from him rebutting the other’s hard 
words. After that, he, using the power that 
a man in possession of the whole facts of 
a case has over another man who is angry 
and partially ignorant, drew Max Lorimer 
from the crowded streets away to where, if 
there still must be people, the spaces were 
broader than round about the arcades of the 
Palais Royal. Max still poured out his 
accusations as hotly as ever ; it was not of the 
slightest use, the other repeatedly telling him 
that he had not known of the promise exist- 
ing between him and Dora Stodart. 

With every answer Max grew more angry, 
more unmanageable. The truth was that he 
was irritated at finding his furious words, his 
insults, were powerless to make Colonel 
Moberly quarrel with him. At last—they 
had gradually gone on until they were on 
the broad flags of the Place de la Concorde 
—he stopped short and faced his victorious 
rival, 

“T refuse to say or hear any more on the 
subject!” he cried, hotly. “If you are a 
man of honour—I always gave you the credit 
of being so—you will resign her. My claim 
certainly comes before any you fancy you 
have.” 

“Claim!” echoed Colonel Moberly, 
aghast. 

What was this? Was he too deceived in 
his turn? Was the promise this man raved 
about the promise of wifehood ? 

For a second these questions started up 
like wild imaginations before his eyes. Only 
for a second ; they were gone like noxious 
night vapours before the beams of morning. 
By the honour of his manhood he could look 
at no doubt on the fair fame of the woman 
he had given his love to. He lifted his head 
with a proud gesture, and the light of his 
faith and love illumined his face. 

“She is my wife,” he said, simply and 
quietly. “I do not understand a 

“Your wife!” ejaculated Max after some 
seconds. 

He spoke thickly ; he had not believed his 
defeat to be so sure as these words made it. 
After all, whatever he might himself think of 
his love, it was far distant in purity from that 
of Guyon Moberly, that true love which 
allows no flaw in its jewel. 

There was no more to say, and they parted. 

So ended one chapter in Max Lorimer’s 
life, a chapter he called himself a fool for 
ever having begun. But it was read through, 
and the book being closed with a sudden 
clap, he set it up on the highest shelf of the 
past, where it would be all but impossible 











that he should ever reach it down. Women 
as a whole were all very well, pleasant off- 
sets against certain conditions which might 
crop up in too rank weediness without them ; 
but beyond that—bah ! he had had enough. 
His chivalry for the nonce was dead. 
Impolite, to say the least, was he in this sen- 
timent, but as it found no outer expression 
in spoken words we will let it pass. He was 
a defeated man; and no commonplace man, 
such as we have all along said he was, is 
capable at the first moment of soaring above 
the meanness of his defeat and uttering loud- 
voiced heroics. 

After he and Colonel Moberly parted he 
still paced up and down angrily. The time 
had flown while this tragedy of his had been 
fulfilling its climax, but of anything so essen- 
tially mundane and masterful as time he 
thought nothing. 

Suddenly chimes broke through the frosty 
air, and three o'clock began to strike. Long 
before the third stroke could sound the air 
was full of chimes and striking clocks; the 
hour, instead of three, might have been three 
thousand, as Max Lorimer heard it. His 
hearing was suddenly struck out of its inward 
listening, and made to take in the necessities 
of the hour; it was a wild hurly-burly, a 
very pandemonium of released bell-ringers. 
He stood still. Would it never cease ? 

For some few seconds he had to fight 
between the past reality, which had so 
rudely been smashed into the unsubstan- 
tiality of a vision, and the actual reality of 
things moving about him. At the end, how- 
ever, he did comprehend the fact of his being 
an Englishman, generally sober-minded and 
exact in points of business; also that he 
had himself fixed the hour of three as the 
time for certain legal affairs a client of his 
had to get arranged, but that he had let the 
time slip by, and had failed to keep his ap- 
pointment. 

It would take half an hour to drive out to 
the place where he was expected. He called 
the first hackney carriage, got in, and drove off. 

By that time he was practical enough, and 
able to see, with a painful intensity, the little- 
ness of one man’s concerns in this busy world. 
Who, out of all the crowds he had jostled 
through that day, was one whit the less con- 
tent in sympathy with his discontent ? Who, 
of all, would have had one degree of more 
happiness had he been ending that winter's 
day as serene as he had begun it? 

The world cared nought for the troubles 
of any stray unit in it; neither would he 
care! The man who pitied himself must be 
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of a spirit the most craven ; he, Max Lorimer, 
strong, and in his strength so self-dependent, 
would surely never become this ! 

This was the last of the thoughts he wasted 
upon himself that day ; it was broken in upon 
by the rattle of his carriage into the court- 
yard of his client’s mansion. Henceforth 
he had to give his mind to law business, and 
what he had been pleased to smile upon as 
the romance of his life was ended. 

So said he. 


CHAPTER IX. 


WHEN the spring—Southern spring we 
mean—was glorifying the lands round about 
the old town where Madge was staying, there 
came with it and its heat the excitement of 
woe to the English people she had made 
friends with. 

The sick father, who had caught a fresh 
life from the Southern warm winter, was laid 
low when the sudden hot spring-time began. 
What made the beauty of the place to healthy 
bodies and glad flower-loving eyes was a 
decree of death to him. All about was a 
wealth of fair delicate spring blossoms; in 
every house the windows were thrown open, 
and people were breathing in sweet warm 
laziness the luscious-scented air; its very 
power of sweetness and softness, made the 
sick man languid beyond all possibility of 
rising. It was a common enoughcase. The 
doctors came ; they only shook their heads, 
and spoke kindly words to the watchers ; 
they saw the same so often. Were there 
friends to be sent for?—let them come. 
And telegrams flew, and as quickly as ex- 
press trains could bring them a married 
daughter came, and ason who was beginning 
his physician's life in London. 

One night—before they came—while the 
world was sleeping under the still moonshine, 
sleeping so as to be ready for the morrow of 
work, this father slept too—slept a gentle- 
breathing sleep, with his wife’s hand in hisas 
she sat by his bedside waiting and watching. 
And the still soft night passed; the red dawn 
flushed through the eastern skies ; the rustle 
of light leaves, the chirp and twitter of early 
birds, broke the silence, greeting the day. A 
tremor of chilness, a shiver of new life that 
come always when the day’s death and the 
day’s life meet—this strange cold trembling 
lifted the eyelids of the slumbering wife. 

A quick anxious glance—she had slept 
unwittingly—then a low cry broke through 
the silent room. 

Beside her lay the sleep whose bright 
awakening she could not see; her fingers 











missed their answering grasp; it was far away, 
held in an angel’s hand in the high courts of 
heaven. 

And all the children were not there, Not 
until glaring, scorching noontide of the 
rising day did a travelling carriage bring 
them hurriedly up to the hotel door. 

The fair lad we saw once before met 
them, silently they read his face and followed 
him up the stairs. As they reached a land- 
ingy a door before them stilly opened. The 
sombre gloom of a shadowed room loomed 
within ; a girl, yellow-haired, blue-eyed, and 
white-robed, held the door while a ladycame 
out; the girl’s hands were full of white 
flowers. Out of the gloom behind, she, all 
white and dazzling, shone unlike a girl of | 
earth ; her fair face was still and grave, and 
bowed like the face of a sorrowing angel in 
old pictures. Another girl was beside her. 

The glaring light of noonday on the stair- 
case, and the deep gloom of the chamber 
mingled, the group outside and the group 
within mingled ; a few moments after, in the 
shadowed room, one of those lately come 
glanced round, questioning. 

The girl whose hands had been full of 
white flowers was not there ; had she really 
been only a vision conjured up by one’s 
own overstrained, grieving heart ? 

No vision at all; but in the coming days, 
when the hard necessities that follow on the 
heels of our sorrows set aside the formalities 
of strangers’ intercourse, one of two friends, 
who, having joined in fellowship of pleasure, 
were also worthy to give and take the 
fellowship of woe. 

One or two weeks went, and then another 
of those English graves had its last decking 
with snow-white flowers for love and memory; 
the home of the living was far away, and 
the grave must be left. 

The Emersons and the two Lorimers went 
from their winter home when it was glowing 
and burning under a sun, hot and bright as 
an English midsummer sun. 

They were to travel together as far as 
Paris ; there Max was to meet his sister and 
Madge, and remain awhile. The Emersons 
would go home at once. 

Every day the two families were together. 
One can easily understand how by this 
time they had forgotten any thought of the 
shortness of their friendship; with some 
people, we may be acquainted with them for 
a lifetime, and be no nearer “ knowing” 
them ; with others some chance carries us 
across their path, and a week or a day sets 
us for ever together as friends. 
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Of this sort was the fellowship between 
Lorimers and Emersons. 

Par excellence Madge and Nell Emerson 
were friends. The fair young brother of 
course, being about sixteen, worshipped 
Madge, as boys of that age are apt to 
worship girls somewhat older than they them- 
selves are. 

Madge, too, tired, as she might have 
expressed it, of love, found the worship of 
this lad very agreeable ; it was too open and 
too loudly spoken to carry any danger in it 
to either of these two young people. 

It was the day before their start home- 
ward. Their apartments were all in a state of 
pack, only bare necessaries were to be had 
in the way of toilette arrangements ; the 
ladies were dressed in their travelling gear. 
It was much too hot to remain indoors 
while there were gardens to sit in, and cool 
shady walks to wander along. Madge and 
Nell went arm-in-arm through one of these 
walks. Dick sauntered up to them. 

“Mother wants to know what you’ve 
done with her ‘ Bradshaw’? ” said he, with 
his hands in his: pockets and his hat tilted 
on the back of his head. 

“ Bradshaw, Bradshaw, let me see ;” and 
Nell stood still. 

‘‘T will leave you free to meditate,” Madge 
added, taking her arm from her companion’s. 
She walked up to Dick and whispered, “ It 
is my private opinion that celebrated author 
is to be found in the bottom of her trunk. 
I saw his scarlet cover on some of her dresses 

last night.” 

“ What’s that?” asked Nell. “TI have 
not the least vision of an idea where the 
creature is ; I wish he never had been born!” 

Nell on their travellings was supposed to 
keep watch and ward over the valuable but 
distracting volume. 

Dick took off his hat and sent it spinning 
up into the air. As it came down he said, 
carelessly, “I have had it suggested to me 
by a certain bird in the air that Bradshaw 
reposes in the bottom of your big box.” 

“ Fudge!” retorted Nell; “I had him in 
my hand five minutes ago.” 

‘““You’ve been out here ten,” corrected 
Madge. 

“What a bore the old thing is! What 
does mother want it for now? I'll have a 
hunt for it directly I come in, tell her.” 

“ Undutiful child, it’s not mother after 
all, but your most learned and respectable 
brother.” 

“You! then I will graciously allow you 
to look for it yourself; no doubt you will 

















see it on my dressing-table, if you will take 
the trouble of going into my room.” She 
slid her arm into Madge’s. ‘I never did 
see anything like the conscience of boys ; 


they expect their sisters to——” She tossed 
her head and laughed, and dragged Madge 
along. 


“ Highty-tighty!” exclaimed Dick, lei- 
surely fixing his hat again on the back of his 
head, and. diving his hands into his pockets, 
‘You'd make your fortune in the provinces, 
Nell. I'll get you an engagement when | 
py across an enterprising manager, shall 

“ Yes, do.” 

Dick was following them. He shouted, 
“You're wrong this time, Nell; it’s not me, 
but Gilbert. I’d-advise you to get it for him.” 

The walk made a sudden curve, and there 
was the said Gilbert with the actual book, 
red-bound, square, and thick, in his hand. 

“Who called me?” he asked. His finger 
was running down a time-table. 

“Mother has been hunting for that book 
high and low,” began Dick. 

‘So have I, but I found it in Nell’s room.” 
Heturned to Madge. “I find I must try to get 
on to London a day sooner than I expected ; 
we shall not have our one day in Paris.” He 
was a tall dark man, with a grave cast of 
countenance ; there seemed more earnest- 
ness, more regret in his face as he said the 
words than they needed. 

“Oh, I am sorry,” began Madge, “Must 
the others all go too ?” 

‘‘No, not the others.” He seemed to 
hesitate. The truth was, he had found out 
that he should be more than sorry to lose his 
day; he cared not for Paris, but he was 
growing to care for the days that had Madge 
in them. He was disappointed that she 
should at once content herself with the others. 

Stop! we have made a mistake in saying 
that he was “growing to care” for Madge; the 
fact was, that as he had seen her, white-robed 
and carrying the pure white flowers on the 
day when his father had died, so like a vision 
she had ever since been present with him. 

And he did not try to rid himself of the 
vision. Why should he? But as yet he had 
spoken to her no word of love ; he would do 
so soon. Always Madge seemed dull to 
understand when he had seemed to drift 
along towards such words. 

His secret was no secret to her—women 
always discover these things. And therefore 
Madge, seeming dull, had feigned the dul- 
ness ; she wished for no enlightenment, she 
wanted no lover. 
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BIRTHDAY GIFTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








FOR BOYS. 


The Home Naturalist ; or, Practical Instructions 
for Collecting, Arranging, and Preserving all kinds of Natural 
Objects, chiefly designed to assist Amateurs. By HARLAND 
Cou tras, late Lecturer on Botany at the School of Medicine, 
= Cross Hospital, Profusely Illustrated. Imp. 16mo. 
4s. cloth boards, gilt. 

‘It cleverly combines the useful with the entertaining; it is 
clearly and interestingly written, profusely illustrated, and will be a 
treasure to any boy.”"—Literary Churchman. 

Boy and Man. A Story for Old and Young. With 
numerous Illustrations by French, Imperial 16mo. 4s. bevelled 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Which wins the Prize? or, the Cousins. Illus- 
trated. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth boards ; or 3s. with gilt edges, 

Captain Cook: his Life, Voyages, and Dis~ 
coveries. By W. H.G. Kineston, Engravings. 5s. extra 
cloth, gilt edges. 

Old Schoolfellows and What becameof them. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Stories of the Old Romans, By the Author of 
“Tales of Heroes and Great Men of Old.” With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 

Tales of Heroes and Great Men of Old. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 

Stories of Old England. By G. E. SarceEnt. 
First and Second Series. 3s. each in cloth boards; or 4s. full 
gilt. 

The Realm of the Ice King. A Book of Arctic 


Discovery and Adventure. Numerous Illustrations. Imperial 
16mo. 4s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
Uncle Ned’s Stories of the Tropics. With En- 


gravings. Feap. 8vo, 2s. cloth boards ; 2s. 6d. with gilt edges. 

The Natural History Scrap-book. With large 
Engravings by the best Artists, and descriptive letterpress. In 
Two Parts. Imperial oblong 8vo. Each Part 2s. in Coloured 
Covér. Complete in cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. 











FOR GIRLS, 


A Peep behind the Scenes. By Mrs, WALTON, 
Author of “ Christie’s Old Organ ; or, Home, Sweet Home,” 
“Little Dot,” &c. With Engravings by Whymper. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


The Moth and the Candle; or, Lucy Woodville’s 
Temptation. ~ 8vo., with Engravings. 2s. 6d. cloth 
boards ; 3s. with gilt edges. 

Ermyn, the Child of St. Elvis. By Rutu Lynn, 
Author of ‘‘ City Sparrows, and Who caréd for them,” &c. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

The Prism: Unequally Yoked: a Tale of tian 
Life—Life in a Swiss Chalet ; or, the Good Step-mother—From 
Darkness to Light: a ‘Tale of Spanish Lift. By M. L. 
Wuartkx ty, Author of “The Story of a Diamond,” etc. With 
Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. ss. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Ten Steps in the Narrow Way; or, the Com- 
mandments Illustrated. A Book for Girls. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 
cloth boards, 

Frances Leslie. By Miss BICKERSTETH. Engrav- 
ings. 2s. 6d, cloth boards; or 3s. with gilt edges. 

Myra Sherwood’s Cross, and How she boreit. 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt edges. 

Margaret’s Choice. By the Author of “ Lost Cities 
brought to Light,” &c. Engravings. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth, 
gilt edges. 

From Bondage to Freedom. A Tale of the Rise 
of Mohammedanism. By the Author of “‘Glaucia, the Greek 
Slave,” “‘ Out of the Mouth of the Lion,” &c, With Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Janet Darney’s Story. A Tale of Fisher Life in 
Chale Bay. By Saran Doupney. Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

The Great Salterns. By Saran DoupNEy. With 
fine Engravings. Crown 8vo. 43s, 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
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An Illustrated Catalogue of BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION will be sent Post Free on Application. 





W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 18, 1}4., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
2s, 9d,, by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel,-Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 

They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidueys, free the Skin 
of Blotches, and purify the »lood, They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times by either sex, and regulate the bowels with 
comfort: and safety. “Especially valuable at the changes 
of life in youth or middie age.” 

Made only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.S,, 280, Walworth Road, 

London, Proprietor of 


FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, 
Post-free for 16 stamps, 





Branch Depét; 281, Brixton Road. 


Fifth Thousand. Price 2s, 6d. 


Bound in Cloth Antique. Printed on Toned Paper. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 
COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 





FOR 


THE EARNEST ENQUIRER. 


BY 
W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM POOLE, 12, Parennostar Row. 
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CUSTARDS AND 


POWDER[ 


Is now used by all Respectable Families, 


YOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


BLANCMANGE: 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


td by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d, Packets, and 6d. and Js, Tins, 

















ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 
WRIGHT’S GOAL 


For the Toilet, Nursery, and for Shaving. 
Its salutiferous qualities are recognised and 
enforced by the emphatic recommendation of 


: ES STARTIN, of 17, Sackville St. 
Me AS Hospital for Diseases of the Skin 
The late Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of Saville Row. 
Dr. McCALL ANDERSON, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow. 


In TABLETS, at 6d. &13., of all Chemists & first-class Perfumers. 


*," BEWARE of Spurious Imitations under fanciful names. 


TAR SOAP. 


(SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.) 
SINE QUA NON 


W,, Surgeon to 


And other Leading Members of the Profession. 








Magenta 
Mauve 
Violet 
Puce 
Purple 
Canary 
Maroon 
Buff 
Cerise 
Scarlet 
Orange 
Blue 


trial to be duly appreciated, 


satisfactory results. 
March 16th, 1875. 





SOILED SHETLAND WOOLWORK, 
HOSIERY, BRAIDS, &c., &., are easily Dyed bright and beautiful colours by means of 


JUDSON’S DYES. 


The process only occupies a few minutes, and is simple in the extreme. 

[TESTIMONIAL.] Sir,—Your ‘Simple Dyes for the People” only require a 
I have used them for some length of time, and recom- 
mended them to. many friends, who, with myeelf, find in them an item of the highest 
economy. Having been successful with the smaller articles, I have tried the larger, 
and now dye all at home, viz., Curtains, Table Covers, Dresses, &., with the most 


TWENTY-FOUR COLOURS. SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STATIONERS. 


Pink 
Green 
Claret 
Grey 
Crimson 
Brown 
Black 
Lavender 
Slate 
Ruby 
Ponceau 
Lilac 
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FOUR INTERNATIONAL MEDALS 


BRILLIANT 
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| - JAMES & SONS 
SOLE MAKERS PLYMOUTH. 


GOLD MEDAL 
1877. 
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SHAPED BLOCKS. 
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SYMINGTON’S 


Patent High-Pressure Steam Prepared 


PEA FLOUR, 


Is Easy of‘ Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires no 
boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of Rich Soup. 
In Packets 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or Tins, 1s., 1s, 6d., 
and 3s, each, | 





PATENTEES AND MANUFACFURERS, 

W. SYMINGTON & Co., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough, 
Retail—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 





T is often asked, ‘‘Why does my doctor recommend 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence ?” The reason is, that being 
absolutely genuine, and concentrated by the removal of the 
Superfluous fat, it contains four times the amount of nitro- 
genous or flesh-forming constituents than the average of 
other Cocoas which are mixed with sugar and starch. 
Blocks below show the proportion of nitrogenous constituents in 
each 100 parts of various kinds of Cocoa. 
Pearl and other | Homeopathic and Cadbury's 
Cocoas retailed | other prepared Cocoa Essence. 
atabout 8d, | Cocoas retailed at 
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Cadbury's Paris Depot: 90, Faubourg St. Honore. 
Beware of Imitations, which are often pushed by 
Shopkeepers for the sake of extra profit. 








